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The Editor desires to express his 
warm thanks to all publishers and others 
who have kindly assisted him in the com- 
pilation of this volume and also to all 
those contemporary artists whose work 
is represented here. The title of the 
book and the name of the publisher are 
given under each of the illustrations. 

Since all the texts here mentioned are 
in French, it has been decided to give 
the titles in that language. The reader 
will therefore find such old friends as 
the ‘‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol ’’ and the 
‘* Meditations’ of Marcus Aurelius 
quoted respectively as the ‘“‘ Ballade 
de la Gedle de Reading’’ and the 
‘* Pensées.”’ 


Vil 


André Deslignéres 


FTER lying under a blight for more than half a 
century, French book-decoration has, during the last 
44, ten years or so, entered on a period of genuine 
‘| revival; and it would seem that the time has come to 
a }| consider the whole modern movement as compre- 
L = ET hensively as possible and put on record the sum-total 
of its achievements. The taste of the French public for finely illustrated 
books has become so pronounced that the majority of such works 
published during this period have found resting-places in libraries in our 
own country, and comparatively few have crossed the frontiers. For 
this reason, foreign bibliophiles visiting the Exhibition of Decorative 
Arts at Paris in 1925 would be likely to experience a great surprise when 
they found that the Palace devoted to the Art of the Book was one of 
the most important buildings, unless they had been in some way prepared 
by a preliminary account of the admirable efforts made by a group of © 
modern designers and engravers, assisted by artisans who love their 
trade. This present study is an attempt to provide such an account. 
It would be ridiculous to deny that since the decline of the Romantic 
period the French book had fallen into a decadence. This decadence 
had followed on a similar one in the decorative arts, which, during the 
Second Empire and up to the beginning of the twentieth century, were 
passing through a crisis of anarchy. For the future historian of modern 
art in France it will be curious to observe that at the very moment when 
painting and sculpture were spreading far and wide with bold and 
spirited manifestations, no one seemed to care at all about the 
beautification of everyday things! With a few courageous exceptions, 
the decorators and craftsmen of those days—architects, workers in wood, 
slassware, pottery or metal, and book-illustrators—had no higher 
ambition than to copy apathetically the styles of the past, with no thought 
of adapting them to present-day requirements. Was this state of affairs 
due to obtuseness, or to the artists’ contempt for what they very wrongly 
considered a task unworthy of theif efforts? In the course of the 
present short study on a very definite theme it is outside our province to 
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seek the causes of this poverty in the so-called “‘ minor ”’ arts, during 
one of the most tumultuous periods of the history of art, wherein the 
paths of the schools follow, cross, and overlap one another. 

The mediocrity of French book-production during the afore- 
mentioned crisis may be gauged by examining. some of the “ fine 
libraries ’’ accumulated by uncultured collectors, which are the most 
precious assemblages of horrors one could possibly imagine. These 
publications made a pretence of classicism by including plates of 
anecdotal interest in imitation of the charming eighteenth-century 
engravings, or plumed themselves on their modernism (that lamentable 
modernism which was nailed down about the year 1900) in adorning 
themselves with contorted floral forms and tangled vegetation, thrown 
in at random and even invading the margins; and they evinced the 
greatest contempt for the order and architectural sense which are 
indispensable to good typography. 

At that time the drawings for the plates which were almost 
universally employed were confided to painters or draughtsmen who 
were ignorant of the very rudiments of the art of the book ; and were 
afterwards interpreted by engravers working for reproduction, some of 
whom, disavowing their art in an extraordinary fashion, strove to give 
their works a photographic appearance by means of minute lines, cross- 
hatching and dots, supposed, according to their ideas, to render the 
masses and shades of the original colouring. Other engravers of 
undoubted talent, like Pisan, Lavielle, Pannemaker, Trichon, and 
others, had to submit to the exacting demands of artists whom success 
had made very busy, and who, like Gustave Doré, insisted that their 
engravers should closely observe tones laid down by a hasty brush, while 
avoiding an imitative interpretation. ; 

However, it would be unfair to class together in the one condemna- 
tion all the books which appeared in this critical period. Not only had 
societies of bibliophiles, like ‘“‘ Le Livre Contemporain,’’ “‘ Les Amis 
des Livres,’’ and ‘‘ Les Cent Bibliophiles ’’ published some good works, 
issued at great expense for a very small number of subscribers (works 
whose intrinsic artistic value is not lessened by their rarity and the fact 
that they were brought out in limited editions), but also (as M. Charles 
Saunier has justly remarked in his fine study, ‘‘ Les Décorateurs du 
Livre ’’), interesting attempts had been made in public editions. The 
chief reproach one can bring against all these publications (a reproach 
whose capital importance it would be ridiculous to dissemble) is the 
complete absence of continuity and unanimity of effort. And so, while 
the English book, as produced by William Morris and his fellow-workers, 
could boast a perfect appearance as a considered whole; while the 
German book, despite its derivative nature and undoubted lack of 
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originality, corresponded perfectly with the character of the race, the 
French book was devoid of all national feeling and of that mysterious 
harmony which may be properly said to constitute ‘‘ style.’ 

In order to create this ‘‘ style’’ in book-production a directing 
intelligence was necessary, just as an architect who draws up the plans 
and diagrams is necessary for the creation of style in a monument. How- 
ever eminent may be the talent of the sculptor and fresco-artist, or the 
skill of the mason, they can produce nothing great by their united efforts 
unless the guiding mind, that is, the architect, has co-ordinated their 
endeavours and supervised the particular task of each. 

Formerly this function of general director of book-production 
devolved quite naturally on the master-printer, who had in his workshop 
everything necessary for evolving harmonious layouts, for making every 
useful experiment, and for modifying at will the arrangement of the 
engravings and the typography. But mechanical progress and the 
industrialisation of the trade were not long in communicating to the 
printer a fever for intensive production and turning his thoughts from 
the noble preoccupations which lent lustre to the names of the masters 
of olden times, and, in modern days, to those of Didot, Baskerville, and 
the Bodonis. It was then that, in default of the printer, the business of 
building up the book passed into the hands of the publisher, who, if he 
possessed an artistic mind, was able to renew the great traditions of an 
Antoine Verard or a Simon Vostre, but who at that time was very often 
nothing but a clever business-man mainly preoccupied with his material 
interests. 

As against Daniel Vierge (whose ‘‘ Don Pablo de Ségovie’’ was 
published by Bonhoure in 1882), and Eugéne Grasset, who was commis- 
sioned by Launette in 1883 to do the drawings for ‘‘ Les Quatre Fils 
Aymon,’’ how many artists were sacrificed to the lack of understanding 
and the avarice of certain publishing houses ! 

For the purpose of emancipating themselves from this unhappy 
tutelage and at the same time in reaction against the progress of photo- 
process work, the draughtsmen, A. Gérardin, Lepére, L. Tinayre, 
Moulignié, and the clever wood-engravers, Clément Bellenger, Dété, 
Paillard, and others, formed a group called the “‘ Société Artistique du 
Livre Illustré,’’ and themselves brought out some charming works, but 
unfortunately, through lack of financial success, they were able to 
produce but a small number. A few years later, with Tony Beltrand, 
Froment, and others, the same artists founded the review, ‘“ L’Image,”’ 
and issued a series of pretty booklets called “‘ Les Minutes Parisiennes,’’ 
the first of which contained a sort of manifesto in excellent vein, exalt- 
ing the art of free and vigorous engraving, while denouncing the mincing 
trade tricks which threatened to ruin it altogether. 
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One of these plaquettes, by M. Gustave Geffroy, devoted to “‘ La 
Cité et L’Ile Saint-Louis,’’ contains more than forty original wood- 
engravings by Auguste Lepére, and is really a little chef-d’ceuvre. The 
charm of old Paris and its wharves, which has remained unchanged down 
the centuries despite the commotion of modern life, is rendered in the 
most sensitive and striking manner by this admirable artist. Each of his 
little cuts, nervous, luminous, and loose in style, is an exquisite picture, 
be it the Japanese silhouette of the Estacade, the apse of Notre-Dame, 
the austere and noble facade of the Hétel Lauzun (Page 41), the eastern 
point of the Ile Saint-Louis, with the angular turret of the Hétel Lambert 
(Page 41), or the curious perspective of the boats moored in the Port 
du Mail. 

The very important work of Auguste Lepére, of which this little 
book gives a pretty good representation, is inspired by the doctrine of 
realism and seizes above all on the picturesque side of things; but 
already, in the initial letters of ‘‘ La Cité et L’Ile Saint-Louis ’’ and 
in its frontispiece, representing the lion of Barye, may be found the 
reaction against the purely anecdotal illustration which was flourishing 
at that time, and a reaching out towards what was to become the formula 
of the modern French book. 

Auguste Lepére was then a real innovator, and M. Henri Beraldi, a 
very enlightened amateur, had gained a reputation as a revolutionary 
by asking him to illustrate Emile Goudeau’s ‘‘ Paysages Parisiennes ”’ 
(1894) and Georges Montorgueil’s “‘ Paris au Hasard ”’ (1895), of which 
M. Charles Saunier has given a lively and enthusiastic description. It 
was after this that the artist, desiring complete independence, undertook 
to publish texts which he himself had chosen, set up, illustrated, and 
printed. All the products of his workshop are of a‘rare material 
quality, and must be counted among the best productions of the 
time. After ‘‘ A Rebours,’’ by Huysmans, came the edition of 
Erasmus’ “‘ L’Eloge de la Folie ’’ (1906), which will g0 down to posterity 
as one of the most curious and original pieces of book-production of our 
day, in which all the difficulties of composition and printing seem to 
have been purposely brought together. However debatable may be its 
general esthetic quality and its colour fusion, ‘‘ L’Eloge de la Folie ”’ 
is precisely the chef d’ceuvre (in the archaic sense of the word, as it was 
understood in the days of the old guilds), of this excellent maker 
of books. 

To Eugéne Grasset, much more than to Auguste Lepére (who, with 
all his talents, had not been able to free himself from the anecdotal 
formula), belongs the title of precursor of the new style. After having 
enjoyed a very great reputation, he seems to-day rather undeservedly 
forgotten; and to judge of his enterprising character we have to take 
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ourselves back to 1883, when ‘‘ Les Quatre Fils Aymon ”’ was published. 
Grasset, much of whose talent was employed on such ephemeral things 
as posters and magazine-covers, was strongly influenced by the English 
Pre-Raphaelites and the Symbolist School, and was certainly possessed 
of a true decorative feeling. His long stained glass window figures, their 
draperies falling in parallel folds, placed in landscapes mannered even to 
stiffness, form harmonious compositions, and are a welcome relief from 
the realistic or impressionistic sketches interpolated in the books in 
which he had no share. 

Although Lucien Pissaro has for a long time held an assured slaee 
in England, principally through his connection with books produced 
according to the principles of William Morris, it may not be amiss to 
recall a few facts concerning his work. The son of Camille Pissaro, he 
learned drawing in his father’s studio and engraving from Auguste 
Lepére, and many French works contain initial letters and ornaments 
executed in his best style, which prove him to have the interests of good 
typography at heart and to know how to adapt himself to its particular 
esthetic needs. Among these books may be mentioned ‘“ Les 
Moralités Légendaires,’’ by Jules Laforgue, Flaubert’s “‘ Légende de 
Saint-Julien |’Hospitalier,’’ ‘‘ Les Contes de ma Mére l’Oye,”’ and 
Gérard de Nerval’s ‘“ Histoire de la Reine du Matin et de Soleiman.”’ 

In a study whose sole aim is to consider the modern book-illustrators 
it is impossible to expatiate at greater length on the artists of a period 
which, though recent, is already out of fashion, and those readers who 
wish to complete their information as to the art of the book towards the 
end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth must 
turn to M. Charles Saunier’s excellent volume, where they will find 
everything set forth most fully. It must suffice here to mention a few 
artists like Henri Riviére and Adolphe Giraldon (whose finely conceived 
decoration for Virgil’s “‘ Eclogues ’’ we reproduce on Page 42) who, 
along with Eugéne Grasset, were instrumental in reviving sound ideas on 
book-production. 


But, to arrive at the real root of the movement whose fruits have 
been garnered during the last ten years, we must hasten on to the name 
of an enthusiastic reformer who, in the face of a lack of appreciation 
that was well-nigh universal, overcame untold difficulties and succeeded 
in resuscitating public taste. In the annals of French book-production 
the name of Edouard Pelletan will be inscribed in letters of gold, not 
only because of the work which he himself accomplished, but still more 
for the impetus he gave to the movement as a whole, whose full results 
perhaps he hardly foresaw. M. Clément Janin, his friend and 
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historiographer, wrote thus of him in 1908 :— 


‘‘ On the rst February, 1896, in the premises lately occupied by the Revue 
I!lustré at 125, Boulevard Saint-Germain, was established a publishing-house for 
the publication of artistic books, under a name hitherto unknown as that of a 
bibliophile, Edouard Pelletan.”’ 2 . 

‘““ The few collectors and virtuosi who went to the first exhibition at once felt 
themselves in the presence of a devotee of great literature. On a monumental 
mantelpiece decorated with the most beautiful metopes from the Parthenon reposed 
a cast of the bust of Homer from the British Museum. The mantelpiece had- been 
designed by Pelletan himself. On either side were medallions of Goethe and 
Condorcet; elsewhere those of Corneille and Moliére, and a portrait of Auguste 
Comte, and, surmounting the two show-cases, likenesses of Virgil and Balzac. 
Dictated by an erudite sympathy which would have wished to extend over a wider 
field, this selection from among the ‘ fathers of thought ’ revealed the mind’s natural 
aspiration towards the highest peaks of universal Imagination and Art.” 44. ss 

‘¢ What manner of man was this, who at his first attempt had the courage to 
bring out together four such volumes as Musset’s ‘ Les Nuits,’ Villon’s ‘ Ballades,’ 
Hégésippe Moreau’s ‘ Petits Contes 4 ma Soeur,’ and the ‘ Oaristys ’ of Theocritus 
(all these already issued or just about to appear), and to announce also ‘ Le Barbier 
de Séville,’ ‘Les Aventures du Dernier Abencérage,’ ‘ Grandeur et Service 
Militaires,’ and other volumes? ’”’ 

‘* A ring at the bell produced this bold pioneer. He was of medium height, 
slim, with a shock of black curly hair, and a large moustache. He appeared wilful 
and ready for battle, his brilliant eyes looking out from beneath bushy brows. So 
he appears still (except that the hair is more grey) in Henri Martin’s great decora- 
tion at the Sorbonne, where he figures with Bellery-Desfontaines, Séailles, Ernest 
Laurent, Gilbert, and René Martin, etc., among the auditors of Anatole France.’’ 

’ “ But what was his idea of the book? His attitude towards it was the attitude 
of the Renaissance—that of a scholar. At a time when most people were pre- 
occupied with the illustrations he gave his attention to the text. Thinking only of 
the text, he thought only of the typography which displays it.”” ...  ... 

‘© However, these typographical interests, though strong, did not blind Pelletan 
to the fact that there was interesting work to be done on the illustrative side, 
especially by returning to drawings avowedly made for illustration, and to wood- 
engraving.”’ 

‘“In this year, 1896, a grievous decadence reigned (and had done so for some 
time before). The book seemed no longer to be of any value save for its illustra- 
tions, which were engraved by all sorts of methods, including even the half-tone 
process. The etching was then in favour; not the true illustrative etching as con- 
ceived by the eighteenth century, with its liberal use of white spaces, but the 
painter’s etching, with its tints, its burr, and its wipings, as revived in the nine- 
teenth-century prints. The requisite interdependence between the component 
parts of the book no longer existed.”’ 

‘“* But it was not so much the constituents which were wanting as a mind to 
co-ordinate them in a definite plan. A publisher was needed who should be willing 
to go to the stake for logical order as Ingres wished a painter to be willing to go 
to the stake for perspective. There was no dearth of publishers even, but, sharing 
the mistaken belief that ‘a book is a museum of drawings,’ they relegated typo- 
graphy to a subsidiary position and directed their efforts towards a type of illustra- 
tion which, whether in colours or black-and-white, aimed at complete resemblance 
(even to the brush-strokes) to a water-colour or gouache., From a ridiculous 


position they fell into anarchy, and, being unable to extricate themselves, were 
mostly engulfed.”’ ,,, 
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“* Pelletan unravelled all this tangle by re-establishing a rigorous classification 
of the component parts of the book, subordinating them all to the text, and frankly 
giving typography precedence over illustration.” 
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‘“ What is to be the future of the works which bear his style of ‘ Editions 
d’Art ’? Will they justify their motto borrowed from Theocritus and each one be 
a ‘ work for all time’? Only the Delphic oracle could answer this question; but, 
since Didot, Bourdin, and Carmer have survived by virtue of qualities which are 
evinced by the work of Pelletan, there) would seem no reason to believe but that 
books so fine in appearance, so intelligently planned, so obviously bearing the 
stamp of a definite personality should always command an enlightened and faithful 
body of friends.’’ 


““In any event, of one thing we may be sure, namely, that they will mark an 
epoch in the history of book-production at the end of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth, not only in themselves, but also through their 
influence on French publishing as a whole.’’ 


Some ten years have passed since the death of Edouard Pelletan, 
and posterity has not waited even thus long before giving a triumphant 
affirmative to his biographer’s question. His works are to-day the object 
of a well-deserved admiration ; it is very difficult to assemble a complete 
collection of them, and such a collection is a proud possession for any 
bibliophile who owns it. Yet once more in the annals of art we notice 


the sad fact that popular appreciation was not fully manifested until 
after the death of the artist. 


The greatest function performed by this publisher was, as 
M. Clément Janin justly remarks, his restoration of typography to the 
predominant position, thus setting on foot a movement which was to 
renew the reign of the finely produced book in France. Though the 
subtlety he brought to bear on choosing types which should be in perfect 
accord with the text may appear in some degree excessive, (for the 
number of founts is as restricted as the variety of literary forms is great), 
yet an unreserved tribute of praise and admiration must be paid to the 
conscientiousness and care he lavished on the preparation of his books, 
which are not inferior to those of the very best periods. 

This man was able to make himself the moving spirit among a band 
of artists of varying capacity, to whom, one and all, he communicated 
his love for the book as a book, his contempt for affectation, pastiche, 
and working for effect, and succeeded in the difficult task of making 
them accept the subordination of the picture to the typography. It is 
curious to observe that it is to this subordination and this discipline that 
we are beholden for the Renaissance of illustrative art, precisely as its 
previous decadence was due to the somewhat anarchic liberty demanded 
by the earlier illustrators. The reason is that there can be no fine book 
without severe discipline (or one might almost say constraint) ; and it 
had been too often forgotten that the illustrator must work to a very 
definite end and think of the beauty of the book as a whole instead of 
giving free rein to his,fancy. A man may be an admirable painter, 
endowed with great sensitiveness of vision, or a masterly draughtsman, 
skilful in the rendering of form and values with pencil or brush, and at 
the same time be a very mediocre or even deplorable illustrator if he 
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sees the white spaces of a page only as the frame for a picture and dis- © 
regards the harmony of the whole. For this work an uncommon 
modesty of self-effacement is needed. 

Not all the artists whom Pelletan gathered round him were, 
emancipated from the pictorial conception of illustration, and many of 
them, despite their undoubted talent, had not understood the lesson 
taught by William Morris and driven home by other English designers. 
Though delicate, Dunki’s vignettes for the ‘‘ Petits Contes 4 ma Soeur,’’ 
by Hégésippe Moreau (Page 43), and for Alfred de Vigny’s “‘ Servitude 
et Grandeur Militaires,’’ too often display a taste for anecdote. The 
same is true of Auguste Leroux’s engravings for Anatole France’s ‘* Les 
Noces Corinthiennes,’’ Jules Claretie’s ‘‘ Salut 4 Corneille,’’ and 
Anatole France’s “‘ La Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque ’’ (Page 44), 
which last has been cited, not without exaggeration, as the best work 
issued by Pelletan! Neither the compositions of Marcel Pille for Jean 
Lorrain’s ‘“‘ La Mandragore’’ and for ‘“*‘ Les Syracusaines’’ of 
Theocritus, nor those of Jeanniot for Moliére’s ‘‘ Le Misanthrope ”’ 
(Page 45), nor those of A. Gérardin for Alfred de Musset’s ‘‘ Les Nuits,”’ 
and Francois Villon’s ‘‘ Ballades,’’ nor yet those of Georges Bellenger for 
the ‘‘ Oaristys ’’ of Theocritus and Alfred de Vigny’s ‘‘ Les Destinées,’’ 
mark a step forward in the evolution of a decorative feeling absolutely 
appropriate to the book, despite their elegance and undoubted charm. 

But full credit must be given to the same publisher for having 
enlisted the talents of Daniel Vierge and of Steinlen, whose power of 
conjuring up impressions goes beyond the pictorial interpretation of the 
scenes described in the text; and above all for having realised the 
decorative conception of the printed page with the aid of Bellery- 
Desfontaines, Grasset, and, later, MM. Paul Emile Colin and Vibert. 

Daniel Vierge, the spirited and illuminating illustrator of Michelet’s 
‘* Histoire de France ’’ and the works of Victor Hugo and unforgettable 
contributor to ‘‘ Le Monde Illustré,’’ had been struck down with 
hemiplegia. But, far from letting himself be subdued by his physical 
infirmity, he evinced an almost superhuman energy and learned to draw 
with his left hand, soon regaining all his mastery. Pelletan had the 
happy idea of asking him to do the illustrations for Chateaubriand’s 
“‘ Aventure du Dernier Abencérage’’ (Page 47), and Beaumarchais’s 
‘* Barbier de Séville ’’ (Page 46), for which he seemed to have been pre- 
destined by his temperament and Spanish origin, and then for Jérome 
and Jean Tharaud’s “‘ L’Ami de l’Ordre.’’ In between times, Daniel 
Vierge recommenced work for Pelletan on his ‘‘ Don Pablo de Ségovie,”’ 
of which the first edition, issued by Bonhoure in 1882, and the second, 
published in London by Fisher Unwin in 1892, had been far from com- 
pleted (the artist having been attacked by paralysis while many of the 
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plates were yet unfinished). The reproductions in this new edition 
present a somewhat curious mixture of photo-process and hand work, 
the plates being retouched with the burin by the artist. 

The work of Steinlen is enormous, and it would need all the erudition 
and the fervent discipleship of a M. Ernest de Crauzat to make a com- 
plete catalogue of it, dedicated to the great portrayer of crowds and of 
the swarming life of the slums, who was able to extract a kind of piteous 
poetry from the shabby quarters and their squalid inhabitants. No artist 
could have been more suitable than Steinlen to illustrate Charles Nodier’s 
“ Histoire du Chien de Brisquet,’’ Anatole France’s ‘‘ L’ Affaire 
Crainquebille ’’ (Page 48), and Jean Richepin’s ‘‘ Chanson des Gueux ”’ 
(Page 49). The types of vagabonds in this last volume and the figure 
of the poor greengrocer in the first are so absolutely true that it seems 
impossible to imagine them other than Steinlen depicts them. 

For the Victor Hugo centenary in 1902, Pelletan published a booklet 
containing five of this author’s most characteristic poems, and success- 
fully accomplished the tour de force of issuing a volume wherein each 
of the five poems was set up in a different type and the ornamentation 
confided to five artists of differing temperaments, while the whole 
retained a coherent character. The very human emotion of the great 
painter, Eugéne Carriére, was admirably appropriate for ‘‘ Booz 
Endormi ”’ (Page 50), the Spanish ardour of Daniel Vierge for ‘‘ Antar,”’ 
the compassion of Steinlen for ‘‘ Pauvres Gens,’’ the sprightly 
picturesqueness of Dunki for “‘ Aprés la Bataille,’’ and the spirited 
patriotism of Willette for ‘‘ O Soldats de l’An II ”’ (Page 51). 

In commissioning Eugéne Grasset to execute drawings for Anatole 
France’s ‘‘ Le Procurateur de Judée ’’ (Page 52), Pelletan began to lean 
towards the decoration of the book as nowadays understood. The 
formula adopted by common consent of artist and publisher is head- 
piece, main composition, and tailpiece for each part of the work, and 
the engravings in two shades of the same colour combine very happily 
with the typography without dominating it, the two together forming a 
most harmonious whole. Grasset also had part in “‘ L’Almanach du 
Bibliophile ’’ and the editions of ‘‘ Phédre ’’ and ‘‘ Athalie,’’ where the 
compositions in colours are interpreted on the copper and the wood. 

Bellery-Desfontaines possessed perhaps in even greater measure 
than Grasset a feeling for book-decoration, and, while admitting the 
foreign influences apparent in the neo-Hellenic building up and the 
geometrical stiffness of his decorative compositions, we cannot but 
admire the keen insight of this sincere and cultured artist, whose labours 
were cut short by an untimely death. At all events, it is certain that 
the books decorated by Bellery-Desfontaines—Renan’s ‘‘ Priére sur 
l’Acropole ’”’ (Page 53), Maurice de Guérin’s ‘‘ Poémes en Prose,’’ 
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Goethe’s ‘‘ Le Roi des Aulnes,’’ Anatole France’s ‘‘ Ode a la Lumiére,’ 
and his translation of Keats’s ‘‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn ’’—will be 
numbered among the most illustrious and characteristic of the period 
coming just before our own. 

But all these artists gathered together by Pelletan were draughtsmen 
or painters, and did not themselves practise engraving. Some works 
were simply reproduced by photo-process, but the majority were carried 
out by any engraver who might be commissioned on account of his skill 
and taste. Such men as the two Froments, Julien Tinayre, Clément 
Bellenger, the two Florians, Deloche, Gusman, Perrichon, Mathieu, and 
Duplessis knew how to preserve the atmosphere of good originals and 
add thereto the nervous vigour of a clever burin. 

M. Paul Emile Colin was formerly a medical man, but suddenly gave 
up his profession in order to devote himself entirely to an art of which 
he was passionately fond. Better still, not wishing to be dependent on 
the service of professional engravers, he himself learnt the craft of engrav- 
ing, not as a virtuoso of the bitten line and tint, but as an engraver in 
relief. His plates, broadly and freely treated, place solid black masses 
in opposition to the whites of the paper, which plays an important part 
in his scheme; they are not commentaries on or direct illustrations of 
the text, but are suggestive and create the right atmosphere without seek- 
ing to make a servile representation of the scenes described. M. Paul 
Emile Colin is the portrayer of the countryside and peasant life ; he loves 
the wide horizons and the lowering, angry skies of his native Lorraine ; 
the return of the flocks at eventide, and the dramatic simplicity of rustic 
scenes. Pelletan commissioned him to decorate first ‘“‘ Patrie’’ (Page 
55), and ‘‘ Les Philippe,’’ by Jules Renard, and then one of his best 
balanced and harmonious books, Hesiod’s “‘ Les Travaux et les Jours,”’ 
followed by Anatole France’s “‘ La Terre et 1 Homme’’ (Page 54), 
which was the last work planned by this publisher before his death. 

In the woodcuts he did in black-and-white and in two tones for 
Zola’s ‘‘ Germinal,’’ published by the Society, ‘‘ Les Cent Bibliophiles,”’ 
M. Colin was perhaps a little too descriptive, but he recovered all his 
emotional power in making the decorations for ‘‘ La Colline Inspirée ”’ 
of Maurice Barrés, wherein he was able to suggest the melancholy 
grandeur of the harsh land of Lorraine. He later issued ‘‘ La Bataille 
de l’Ourcq’”’ (written by himself) in a large folio distinguished by 
beautiful typography and very excellent decorations. 

For M. Pierre Eugéne Vibert the art of engraving holds no secrets, 
and he practises its most diverse branches with equal skill in each. A 
faithful portraitist, his likenesses of celebrities are alive and expressive ; 
as a pastoral painter, he enwraps with an Hellenic grace his bucolic 
scenes where nymphs and fauns disport themselves naked in the open 
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air ; as a painter of luminous landscapes, he can express with an exquisite 
sensitiveness the elusive atmosphere and calm lines of the Ile de France, 
in his fine prints in two tones for ‘‘ Yveline ’’ (Page 56) ; as a decorator 
of the book, he is the inventor of numerous little ornaments eminently 
suitable for typographical purposes. 

While Pelletan and his faithful adherents were carrying on their 
work, there were other artists and publishers engaging in similar efforts, 
some of which came to a successful issue. 

M. Charles Jouas, after making a series of beautiful drawings 
(cleverly engraved on wood by Henri Paillard) for the poems of Emile 
Goudeau, published by M. Henri Beraldi, became a master of original 
etching. M. Jouas is specially devoted to architecture and cathedrals, 
and above all to old Paris, where, in the Cité, the Quartier Saint-Severin, 
the [le Saint-Louis, or in any district where vestiges of the past exist, he 
may be found enthusiastically sketching archways, corbelled balconies, 
gargoyles, or Gothic figures in doorways. He produced successively 
the delightful plates for ‘‘ Le Quartier Notre-Dame ’’ by Huysmans in 
1905, for M. Henri de Régnier’s “‘ La Cité des Eaux ”’ in 1912, and for 
** Trois Eglises ’’ by Huysmans in 1921. But his most important work 
is certainly to be found in the fine edition of ‘‘ La Cathédrale,”’ by 
Huysmans, published in 1909 (Page 57), where the steep streets of 
Chartres, its old wooden houses, its Gothic doors, its moats and 
ramparts, and the incomparable splendour of its cathedral are set forth 
with ardour and precision in a series of beautiful and clear-cut drawings. 

Among those who have occasionally turned their endeavours 
towards the book may be mentioned two $¢reat artists, Auguste Rodin 
and Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, whose genius, unhappily, was not 
amenable to the necessary discipline. But the plates for the “‘ Jardin 
des Supplices,’’ wherein Octave Mirbeau’s passion is well supported by 
Rodin’s dramatic power must be taken into account, though in no sense 
do they constitute an absolutely appropriate decoration. Toulouse- 
Lautrec, whose sure and definite line accorded better with typography, 
in its interplay of well-defined blacks and whites, executed very good 
illustrations for M. Georges Clemenceau’s “‘ Au Pied du Sinai’’ and 
Jules Renard’s ‘‘ Histoires Naturelles.”’ 

M. Carlos Schwabe, a Swiss artist belonging to the symbolist school 
of the ‘‘ Rose Croix ’’ founded by Joséphin Péladan, is an excellent 
draughtsman whose compositions possess decorative qualities of no 
common order. He has given proof of his talent in his beautiful decora- 
tions for Zola’s ‘‘ Le Réve,”’ and though it is to be regretted that the 
reproductions for this book were made by photo-process, these illustra- 
tions are superior to those he did for Albert Samain’s ‘‘ Au Jardin de 
l’Infante ’’ (which, however, were engraved on wood in skilful fashion 
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by M. Jacques Beltrand). They surpass also those for the ‘“ Idylles ”’ of 
Theocritus and for Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Pelléas et Mélisande,’’ one of which 
latter we reproduce (Page 59). Nor must we omit to mention the clever 
reconstitutions of M. Orazi in ‘‘ Huon de Bordeaux,”’ ‘‘ Théodora,”’ the 
“ Lettres Amoureuses,’’ and Ovid’s “ Héroides.”’ 

What has gone before in this short survey is, whether from the point 
of view of time or that of esthetic tendency, in the nature of a retrospect, 
made necessary because of the part played by the work of these times 
in determining subsequent developments. With the exception of a few 
like MM. Paul Emile Colin and Vibert (who were then innovators), and 
M. Charles Jouas, who still produce excellent work, all the artists so far 
mentioned belong to a past which already seems remote ! 


‘ 


For the modern French book in the truest sense of the term, the 
standards were to be set up by a group of artists exhibiting in the Autumn 
Salon, and it was principally towards original wood-engraving that they 
turned as a medium for decoration. The substantial, but isolated work 
of Edouard Pelletan had shown up by contrast the prevailing degeneracy, 
but to check this, something more than halting tentatives towards reform 
was needed. It was necessary to go boldly back and seek out a good 
traditional foundation, for in decorative art there is no such thing as free 
creation, and anything that does not derive from a healthy tradition can 
have no more than an ephemeral life. Printing is remarkable in that it 
produced its masterpieces in its very cradle, as it were, and it is to the 
works of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that the modern reformers: 
had to go, finding therein fullness of strength and perfect harmony. 

More than fifteen years ago the principles which are the very founda- 
tion of fine book-production had been enunciated by Félix Bracquemond, 
but had fallen on deaf ears. We may summarise the conclusions 
prophetically set forth in his ‘‘ Etude sur la Gravure sur Bois,’” 


published by M. Henri Beraldi in 1897 :— 


The unity of the printed page should be obtained through the wood-. 
cut, which should be a woodcut, not an imitation of an engraving on metal or of 
photographic work. . . . I require that the wood shall be cleanly cut, leaving 
clear whites and rich blacks. Distribution of light is everything. The crowding 
of the whole page with ornament is one of the symptoms of the unhealthy conditiom 
of modern art. . . . The fundamental constituent is the white of the 
paper. . . . If we want beautiful books, decorated with attractive designs, 
well-suited to the general typographical scheme of the text, it is to the wood- 
engraver, the true wood-engraver, that we must go.”’ 


Photo-process engraving, which allows of exact and mechanical’ ° 
reproduction of the original design, had at one stroke liberated wood- 
engraving, which had ceased to be a means of making servile copy. 
There was no longer question that it should follow the old practice of 
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leaving in relief as faithfully as possible the black line of the drawing 
while cutting away to obtain the whites: as M. Paul Emile Colin had 
seen, it could express something quite different. And in modern wood- 
engraving the preliminary drawing-or painting should be conceived, 
from the engraver’s point of view, as a kind of skeleton, to be endowed 
with body, nerves, and life by the burin or knife of the artist. 

The credit for having best understood the precepts of Bracquemond 
and for having set the standard of modern wood-engraving as applied 
to book-decoration belongs to M. Carlégle. Of Swiss origin, but 
resident in Paris from about the year 1900, M. Carlégle already had a 
place among the wittiest designers in France. His books for children, 
“Une Histoire qui finit mal ’’ and ‘‘ L’ Automobile 217-U.U.,’’ wherein 
he succeeded in giving animation and a human appearance to familiar 
objects without apparent distortion, are whimsically charming ; while in 
his excellent drawings for the humorous journals, ‘‘ Le Rire ’’ and “‘ La 
Vie Parisienne,’’ somewhat daring but not too broad, he shows himself 
the heir of the admirable minor masters of the eighteenth century. He 
is a painter of the nude female figure, and depicts its elegant and 
voluptuous contours with a flexible line, whose continuity is in places 
curiously interrupted, and presents his delightful compositions in a 
framework formed by floral ornaments and symmetrically disposed 
forms.. His first essay in book-illustration proper was ‘“ Le Roi 
Pausole,’’ the drawings for which, however, were very badly rendered 
by unskilful process-work. This book was followed by ‘‘ Riquette aux 
Enfers,’’ by Paul Reboux and Charles Muller, and the ‘‘ Crapotte ’’ of 
Henri Duvernois. 

But though M. Carlégle realised that photo-engraving was quite 
suitable for ordinary editions and periodicals, he felt that a mechanical 
process was hardly in keeping with the character of an édition de luxe. 
He therefore made a study of wood-engraving and “‘ invented ’’’ a new 
technique, in which the burin, instead of confining its function to the out- 
lining of the original drawing by cutting out the parts where the whites 
were to appear, became a sensitive instrument in the engraver’s hand, 
distributing lights, shades, and values like a brush wielded by a painter. 

After several experiments, not directed to any particular end, the 
first of which date back to 1912, he eventually exhibited, in the 1913 
Autumn Salon, the first plates of his ‘‘ Daphnis et Chloé,’’ the publica- 
tion of which was delayed by the War until 1919. M. Henri Focillon 
speaks thus of this work: ‘‘ Carlégle here gives a picture of woman in all 
her animation and voluptuousness, but spiritualised by the elegant purity 
of his clear-cut line. Beneath Arcadian shades, where shines the radiant 
mirror of the waters, Chloé appears, naked and tender, embodying the 
graces of three ages, that of the maidens painted on the lecythi, that of 
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Jean Goujon’s nymphs, and that of our elegant girl of to-day.’’ By 
virtue of the talent M. Carlégle brought to bear on this task, the 
book will be remembered as one of the most beautifully decorated in 
modern times, and as the first example of the new conception. Here, 
instead of a graphic representation of a figure or episode described by 
the author, as though to complete that description and make up for a 
poverty of imagination in the reader, we have a decoration well fitted 
to create the right atmosphere and restful to the eye—an ornamentation 
whose clear-cut character accords excellently with typography. 

Having finished the engravings for ‘‘ Daphnis et Chloé,’’ 
M. Carlégle made for the ‘‘ Lettres de la Religieuse Portugaise’”’ a 
voluptuous and funereal decoration, consisting of rectangular bands, 
where on a black ground the shapes convulsed by the Lusitanian nun’s 
passion and despair stand out in full light. He then engraved figures 
in a charming Renaissance style for the “‘ Elégie 4 Marie ’’’ of Ronsard, 
and followed this by ornamenting Virgil’s ‘“ Copa’’ (Page 61), with 
clear and luminous diptyches, representing Greek landscapes. Next 
came the exquisite plates for Paul Verlaine’s “‘ Odes en son Honneur ”’ 
and for ‘“‘ L’Anthologie Grecque ”’ (Page 62), in which last he showed 
how perfectly he had assimilated the Greek spirit. Other works 
were the very humorous illustrations for Georges Courteline’s ‘‘ Train 
de 8h.47,”’ the delicate decorative strips for Paul Fort’s “‘ Florilége des 
Ballades Francaises,’’ and Pascal’s ‘‘ Discours sur les Passions de 
l’Amour,’”’ and the noble and grave figures of the Piérides for ‘‘ La Muse 
de Ronsard ”’; and quite recently the two-colour illustrations for P. J. 
Toulet’s ‘‘ Mon Amie Nane’”’ (Page 63), wherein we see the slim and 
slender figure of the daughter of the eternal Venus. In between times, 
M. Carlégle, at the request of a publisher, took up once more the theme 
of one of his earliest works, by illustrating anew ‘“‘ Le Roi Pausole ’’ of 
Pierre Louys with pleasant drawings, which were reproduced by photo- 
engraving, with some colour work done by the “‘ pochoir ’’ process. 

But the most enduring work of this most capable artist is to be found 
in his woodcuts, where the severity of the medium has, moreover, 
dignified and purified the drawing without taking away from its 
spontaneity. Few artists have been so well-endowed as he with the 
faculty of producing pictures which, by their vivacity and clarity, are 
eminently suited to the definite character of the printed page. 

After having been considered a revolutionary in the years preceding 
the War, M. Emile Bernard has now become one of our veterans of 
painting and wood-engraving. An enthusiast for Paris (particularly the 
older quarters), he has divided his time between that city and Italy. 
He has hardly been touched by the influence of the new artistic schools, 
and, steeped in medieval art, his works recall those of the earliest 
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wood-engravers. With him there are no heavy shades and dazzling 
high-lights, but an arrangement of thick, uniform lines, often curiously 
placed in horizontal and vertical hatchings, denoting respectively the 
foreground and distance. From this conventional method, combined 
with liberal use of the gouge, M. Bernard obtains ingenious and powerful 
effects in Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Fleurs du Mal,’’ Ronsard’s ‘‘ Amours,’’ the 
“ Fioretti ’’ of St. Francis of Assisi (Page 58), and the avowedly archaic 
plates for Francois Villon’s ‘‘ Testament.”’ 

M. Maurice Denis is one of those painters, rare since Puvis de 
Chavannes, who have a true feeling for mural decoration, and is probably 
the only one who is capable of reviving religious art to-day. Though a 
fervent Catholic, he is not a mystic; his loosely-handled frescoes and 
his cartoons for stained glass windows in no wise reflect the struggles 
of a soul tormented by sorrowful faith, but on the contrary, serenity and 
a calm belief. With a palette which has only pale and thin tones, he 
transposes into landscapes of the Ile-de-France Gospel scenes wherein 
the personages, bathed in a soft light, are arranged in noble and dignified 
postures. 

It was natural that the decoration of the book should appeal to 
M. Denis. In his ‘‘ Notes de Néo-traditionnalisme,’’ which appeared 


at the outset of his artistic career, in 1890, he wrote thus :— 
‘JT dream of the ancient missals with symmetrical borders and sumptuous 
lettering, and the graduals made by the first wood-engravers, which harmonise with 
our literary complexity through preciosity and delicacy ! ”’ 


Shortly after this he exhibited his first drawings for Paul Verlaine’s 
“* Sagesse,’’ which, however, was not published for another twenty years. 

But it is in Alfred de Vigny’s fine poem, ‘“ Eloa,’’ and in the great 
books inspired by religious themes that M. Denis’s art finds its fullest 
expression. Such books are “‘ L’ Imitation de Jésus-Christ,’’ the “* Vita 
Nuova,” the “‘ Fioretti’’ of St. Francis of Assisi, the “‘ Vie de Saint- 
Dominique,’’ and the ‘‘ Livre de |’Eucharistie ’’ (Pages 67 and 69). 
Though illustration in colours must be very carefully employed because 
it breaks up the unity of the printed page, we must except from 
this precept the splendid colour plates in these works, wherein are to 
be found this excellent painter’s delicacy, freshness, and subtle art. Such 
strength in drawing and such profound emotional power were manifested 
in his work that a second edition of the ‘‘ Fioretti,’’ divested of the soft 
colourings of the first and ornamented with the same designs translated 
into black-and-white by wood-engraving (Page 66), retains the same 
decorative qualities. 

With the name of M. Maurice Denis is indissolubly linked that of 
his faithful engraver, M. Jacques Beltrand, who is more than an inter- 
preter, being rather the most shrewd of collaborators. Possessing 
perfect taste and an amazing technical knowledge, he has been able to 
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overcome the formidable difficulty of translating all the shades of water- 
colours into wood-engraving, by avoiding the stumbling-block of over- 
inking which generally arises in taking several pulls. Son of the excellent 
engraver, Tony Beltrand, under whom he and his brothers studied, 
M. Jacques Beltrand is familiar with the technique of all the graphic 
arts. His most recent work as an engraver from works of art is the 
interpretation of the drawings made by Botticelli for “‘ La Divine 
Comédie ’’: he has printed perfectly his cuts executed after Maurice 
Denis ; and, further, as an original engraver he has delightfully illustrated 
Joachim du Bellay’s ‘‘ Antiquités de Rome,’’ the ‘‘ Miroir de Jésus,’ 
and the charming ““ Petits Métiers ’’ (Page 65). 

'M. Louis Jou is of Catalonian extraction, and though the many 
years he has lived in Paris have no doubt left their impression on his 
temperament, none the less he is steeped in the art and traditions of 
his native land. Despite the power of absorption which Paris possesses 
over the artists she draws into her life, his strong personality has not 
been unduly influenced by his surroundings, and he remains a true 
Spaniard. Pushing his respect for tradition to its extreme limit, his 
desire is to remain unaware of the new schools and to work as a solitary 
craftsman, like the monks of the Middle Ages, who, in the quiet of their 
cells, beautified Gothic manuscripts with floral decorations and 
ornamental initials. 

Beginning as a compositor, his attention was directed to the art of 
ornamental engraving by his admiration for the fine books of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, which he studied in his spare time. From this 
study he came to adhere to the old conception of the book with such 
tenacity that neither romanticism, symbolism, nor realism has been able 
to shake his convictions, and he has remained a staunch partisan of the 
Spanish Renaissance. From his first trade he retains the love of typo- 
graphy and a feeling for its niceties; and there is but little left for the 
publisher to do in the works illustrated by M. Jou ; for it is he who settles 
the decoration, chooses the fount, arranges the title-pages and layouts, 
and he is thus the complete craftsman, overseeing every detail of his 
books. Clear and free in line, his woodcuts show above all his desire to 
give them a colour equivalent to that of the mass of the type, while avoid- 
ing strong oppositions of black and white. His title-pages possess an 
undeniable decorative appearance: the lettering, often cut by him and 
very skilfully arranged, fits into a clear and plain composition which 
comprises the entire page, and recalls in its spirit and execution the 
frontispieces of the Renaissance. 

Gifted with great skill and power of sustained afer M. Jou has 
already produced numerous works which will stand out as among the 
most interesting of our times. After illustrating Anatole France’s 
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“Les Opinions de Jér6me Coignard’”’ for the Society of the ‘‘ Cent 
Bibliophiles ’’ in 1913, and, for various publishers, Cervantes’s ‘‘ Le 
Jaloux Carrizalés d’Estramadure,’’ Rémy de Gourmont’s ‘‘ La Petite 
Ville,’’ Adrien Bertrand’s ‘‘ L’ Illusion du Préfet Mucius,’’ ‘‘ Elén ’’ by 
Villiers de I’Isle-Adam, Mérimée’s ‘‘ Carmen,’’ Oscar Wilde’s 
“Salomé,”’ the works of Alfred de Vigny, André Gide’s ‘“‘ Le Retour 
de l’Enfant Prodigue,’’ etc., he himself set up as a publisher so as to 
escape from the demands of others and at last realise freely his dream 
of what the book should be. From his studio, now performing also the 
function of a publisher’s office, two remarkable books were issued, 
Machiavelli’s ‘“Le Prince’’ (Page 73), and the ‘‘Contr’un’’ of La Boétie 
(Page 71), which are very typical examples of M. Jou’s idea of the 
esthetic aspect of the book. Here we no longer have large plates with- 
out headings, but a decoration composed of strips, initial letters, and tail- 
pieces, completing the layout established on an old model, with the 
decorations for the ends of the chapters in the form of cups or amphoras : 
the text is set up in a modern adaptation of an ancient fount, designed by 
the artist himself, and relies on small page ornaments. In the ‘‘ Discours 
_ sur la Servitude Voluntaire, ou le Contr’un,’’ M. Jou’s imagination has 
taken pleasure in playing over the work of La Boétie in a series of 
cleverly-conceived ornaments, of which the spirit is sometimes ironical 
and sometimes philosophic. It is thus that certain of the old illuminators 
used to set up their fresh fantasy in contrast with the solemnity of the 
most austere literary works. 

Though the ‘‘ Chemin de la Croix ”’ is rather a portfolio of M. Jou’s 
prints than a book, strictly so called, we reproduce (Page 72), a leaf 
from this important series of fine plates, wherein a pathetic religious 
sentiment is manifested. 

In the measure that M. Jou’s art is literary and inspired by the 
past, so is that of M. André Deslignéres direct, modern, and animated. 
He is a strong and enthusiastic artist, who loves to traverse the wide 
plains and the mountains, knotted stick in hand, and knapsack on back, 
and who is the friend of the toiling peasant, the hardy fisherman, the 
shepherd, and all the humble countryfolk. 

His robust drawing is devoid of half-tones, yet it can express in its 
clear lines and large black masses, the emotion of humanity and of 
nature. Among present-day engravers, he is one of those who have 
best realised the potentialities of the boldly-cut wood, from which he 
can extract effects of great intensity, whether calm or dramatic in spirit. 
By this means he has, in Charles Louis Philippe’s ““ Le Pére Perdrix,”’ 
both felt and rendered in most telling fashion, the compassionate and 
touching realism of the author. For Tristan Corbiére’s ‘‘ Armor ”’ 
(Page 75), he has conceived an extensive decorative scheme spread 
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throughout the whole book : each poem is preceded by a large woodcut 
and followed by an harmoniously composed tailpiece; while the con- 
tinuity of the scheme is kept up by a kind of frieze, running through 
the intermediate pages. In this frieze, the powerful but restrained art 
of Tristan Corbiére has inspired such motives as granite crosses half 
crumbled away, decayed votive offerings, wretched cottages lying half- 
hidden in rocky recesses, wide expanses of sea, chapels, and cemeteries. 
M. Deslignéres has applied the same decorative principle with equal 
felicity in his edition of Claude Tillier’s ‘‘ Belle Plante et Cornelius.’’ 

M. Raoul Dufuy, besides being one of the boldest painters of the 
modernist school, whose canvases, with their brilliant colours and 
systematic distortions of form, arouse the most lively controversy at 
each Autumn Salon, is also a decorative artist of high merit. His 
stained-papers and printed textile designs, in their masterly composition 
and sparkling colours, recall the fine Indian silks of the best periods ; 
yet one may seek in vain for ancient or Oriental influences in his work, 
which is eminently French and modern. (We may note in passing how 
in all continents, and right down through the ages, decorative harmonies 
persist and are renewed, despite all attempts at innovation, and in 
defiance of diversity of temperament and race). Though one might 
legitimately cavil at the violently coloured pictures with which he 
illustrated Stéphane Mallarmé’s “‘ Madrigaux’’ and Fernand Fleuret’s 
** Friperies,’’ M. Dufuy’s large woodcuts for Guillaume Apollinaire’s 
“* Le Bestiaire ou Cortége d’Orphée ’’ (Page 76), should command the 
most unreserved admiration. The series of splendid motives forming 
a conventionalised representation of the different animals makes up a 
most excellent decorative ensemble in its distribution of masses and its 
arabesque of lines. 

Since we have chosen in this study to classify the artists by schools 
and tendencies rather than in strict chronological order, we may here 
mention Charles de Fontenay, whose first works date from before the 
War, and who met a glorious death at the Main de Massiges early in 
1916. His designs for the ‘‘ Hymne 4 Pan,’’ reproduced by photo- 
engraving, are a curious mixture of modernism and Enéglish Pre- 
Raphaelitism. But his original wood-engravings for ‘‘ Florilége des 
Poémes de Théophile de Viau’’ (Page 77), published in 1914, show 
something more than a foretaste of talent, and demonstrate that Charles 
de Fontenay plays an important part in the development of the art of 
the book. 

There is absolutely no dilettantism nor literary feéling in the work 
of M. Ivan Lébédeff, who arrived one fine day in Paris from the heart 
of Russia, smiling, and booted like a moujik, to realise his artistic aspira- 
tions by drawing and painting. When in 1917 he was commissioned, 
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paradoxically enough, to illustrate the ‘‘ Roi Lear,’’ it seemed that he 
was but ill-equipped to make a graphic interpretation of this great 
Shakespearean drama, with its sombre, all-pervading sense of fatality. 
He applied himself to the task with praiseworthy conscientiousness, 
but his stiff and spare figures, looking as though they had escaped from 
old playing-cards, have but a distant relationship with the great poet’s 
tragic personages. But he was able to find his real personality again, 
and make use of his racial genius in executing naive illustrations for 
Poushkin’s “‘ Contes Populaires Russes ’’ and in giving harsh expression 
to the sadness of Maxim Gorki’s ‘‘ Vagabonds ”’ (Page 79). He brought 
the same ingenuous emotion to bear on the decoration of the ‘‘ Roman 
de Renard,’’ S. E. White’s ‘‘ Terres de Silence,’’ Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“Aventures d’Arthur Gordon Pym,’’ Marcel Schwob’s ‘“‘ Vies 
Imaginaires,’’ and Georges Duhamel’s ‘‘ La Vie des Martyrs.”’ 

After publishing one or two anonymous booklets which were mere 
commercial ventures and of little esthetic interest, M. Jean Gabriel 
Daregnés made a brilliant artistic début in 1918, with Oscar Wilde’s 
““ Ballade de la Gedle de Reading ’’ (Page 83), which is one of the most 
curious and most judiciously illustrated books of modern times. 
M. Henry D. Davray, in the preface to his admirable translation of the 
poem, after having recalled how Wilde ‘‘ had often spoken of an 
illustrated edition of the Ballad, amusing himself by bringing before his 
mind’s eye the designs, type, format, and binding, and using in this 
diversion the infinite resources of his gorgeous imagination,’’ expressed 
astonishment that no illustrator had yet been found. He added, “‘ It 
would seem, however, that there is here a real appeal to any artist who 
may be ambitious to interpret this tragically symbolic expression of 
human destiny, this cry of pain coming from the deepest depths of 
misery.”’ Troubled and restless in spirit, bearing the stamp of a kind of 
passionate romanticism, M. Daregnés was to be the interpreter of whom 
the poet had dreamed ; and, in twenty-five powerfully original engrav- 
ings, he expressed graphically the sense of fear and distress with 
which this sorrowful litany is suffused. So impregnated are the illustra- 
tions with the spirit of the poem, that it seems as though the artist had 
himself followed the woeful band of the condemned at Reading, whom 
he represents moving round in a circle, bent under the weight of their 
shame, between the high walls of the gaol, which admit, like a sole ray 
of hope, just a triangular patch of sky. These dramatic woodcuts for 
the ‘‘ Ballade ’’’ harmonise excellently with the typography and make up 
therewith a perfectly homogeneous whole. 

Some time after this, M. Daragnés illustrated, again in two tones of 
black and grey, Edgar Allan Poe’s “‘ Le Corbeau.”’ In this we have no 
longer direct representation, but a sober decoration expressing the 
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obsession of loss, terror, and silence; the ‘‘ ominous bird of yore,”’ 
perched upon the bust of Pallas, appears only after the last stanza, as a 
finishing touch. 

In some thirty engravings which this artist made for Gérard de 
Nerval’s ‘‘ La Main Enchantée’’ (Page 82), he changed his style for 
the first time, and gave rein to his sense of the grotesque and to his 
imagination (hitherto somewhat restrained), presenting, in an amusing 
setting of old Paris, the picturesque figures of the mountebanks and 
rascals evolved by the narrator’s happy inventiveness. To the same 
sequence belong M. Daregnés’s illustrations for Paul Claudel’s “‘Protée”’ 
and Francois de Curel’s ‘‘ La Fille Sauvage.”’ In ‘‘ A Bord de |’Etoile 
Matutine,’’ by Pierre MacOrlan (which is, moreover, one of this 
illustrator’s best efforts), may be observed a new step in his evolution, 
a turning towards a type of engraving stronger in relief. By extremely 
delicate hatching over the large black masses, he gives his plates a 
pleasant colour without taking away from their freedom and vigour. 

Possessing uncommon skill and an extraordinary power of assimila- 
tion, M. Daregnés, while stamping with his personality all he does, 
recalls by turns the most diverse styles of other artists, as well as the 
old figures on playing-cards and broadsheets. After making such an 
auspicious beginning, everything seemed to predict that he would become 
and remain one of the masters of modern engraving; but, perhaps 
because of his varying inclinations and sudden changes from one thing 
to another, it was not long before his talent began to show signs of stale- 
ness. Abandoning the wood except to make subsidiary ornaments with 
the one mechanical implement the wood-engraver possesses (a burin 
with several points, which draws without any effort series of weak parallel 
lines), he threw himself, without any preparation, into the craft of etch- 
ing, and produced lamentably feeble things like his illustrations to Pierre 
Loti’s ‘“‘ Pécheurs d’Islande ’’ and to “‘ Faust.’’ It is to be hoped that 
in the not far distant future M. Daregnés will again show his best powers 
and remember the adage: ‘‘ Ars longa ? + we may then hope 
to see more happy conceptions like those manifested in ‘‘ La Ballade ”’ 
and “‘ L’Etoile Matutine,’’ and witness a fresh stage in a career whose 
brilliant course has suffered a temporary interruption. 

To M. Gabriel Belot wood-engraving serves as a means of obtain- 
ing a number of reproductions of a purely graphic design, drawn by a 
broad-pointed pen or a sharpened reed. Of course, photo-process would 
often serve the purpose more economically and rapidly, but the incision 
of the knife into the plank or of the burin into the end-grained wood gives 
a cleanness of cut and a purity of line which one could hardly expect 
from the biting of an acid into a plate of polished metal; and it was in 
this belief that M. Belot made the illustrations for Romain Rolland’s 
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“* Pierre et Luce’’ and for Balzac’s ‘‘ Curé de Tours ”’ (Page 78). 

To the readers of this survey Mr. Frank Brangwyn will certainly 
need no introduction, for are not his magnificent prints renowned the 
world over? The melancholy with which his work is impregnated, its 
spirit, its strength, its profound understanding of modern life, made 
him the very man to call up the tragic grandeur of Emile Verhaeren’s 
“Villes Tentaculaires ’’ (Page 81), which a Parisian publisher had the 
happy idea of asking him to decorate. This ‘‘temporary naturalisation,”’ 
so to speak, allows us to name Mr. Brangwyn among the modern French 
book-illustrators, and to pay tribute once again to his great talent. 

M. Maxime Dethomas does not himself engrave his fine composi- 
tions, but his bold, clear, and broad drawing is so ‘‘ xylographic ’’ (if 
the term may be permitted) that his interpreters have only to be con- 
scientious and follow him closely in order to produce a faithful and 
exact version. This artist, who had succeeded, with numerous models, 
in reviving theatrical decoration, which had too often fallen into the 
tamest vulgarity, was to prove an enthusiast for the art of the book. 
At once architect, garden designer, and giver of life to the elegant 
figures of other days, M. Dethomas excels in the representation of the 
formal parks, gorgeous palaces, and noble dwellings which form the 
setting for the pompous but rhythmical attitudes of his characters. In 
Chateaubriand’s ‘“‘ La Campagne Romaine ”’ (Page 86), he suggests the 
melancholy of the Roman circuses and ruined aqueducts, and of the 
funeral ways where are to be found the tomb of Caecilia Metella and the 
vestiges of Imperial greatness; in Francois Couperin’s “‘ Les Folies 
Francaises ’’ (Page 85) he transposes into the plastic domain with a 
most witty fantasy the exquisite inspiration of the organist of Saint- 
Gervais ; while in the Comte de Gobineau’s ‘‘ Scaramouche ’’ (Page 87), 
he catches the comical or harmonious attitudes of the personages of the 
Italian comedy. With the same skill and feeling for decoration he com- 
posed his designs for Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ La Plus Belle Histoire du 
Monde ”’ and Cazotte’s ‘‘ Diable Amoureux,”’ and his fine illustrations 
(reproduced by photo-process) for the Complete Works of Moliére. 

Having already had a long career as a satirical draughtsman, whose 
talent, used in the service of a most generous enthusiasm, had been the 
scourge of baseness, hypocrisy, and stupidity, capable of drawing from 
the most tempestuous period some cruelly eloquent types, M. Hermann 
Paul revealed himself as one of the most vivid and powerful of modern 
illustrators. M. Henri Focillon, visiting him in his beautiful house at 
Meudon, found him ‘‘ feverishly creating crowds and companies of many 
centuries, a whole past and a whole future ; so enthralled by his dreams 
that the living forms came spontaneously from his hand, with such a 
breadth of sentiment, such a power of recalling the past, with an emotion 
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at once so cruel and so tender, that he was patently a master.”’ His 
incisive and vigorous drawing, which enables him to hit off very clearly- 
defined types in a few strokes of the pencil, had been a wonderful 
preparation for engraving ; and beneath his knife the wood becomes 
a malleable material which he moulds into lights and shadows. After 
making some beautiful war-prints, he produced successively, in 1919, 
‘‘ Les Chansons de France,’’ a series of engravings accompanied by 
couplets, which had something of the character both of the broadsheet 
and of the collector’s print; the great compositions for André Mary’s 
‘Doctrinal des Preux’’; two plates for Diderot’s satire, “* Sur les 
Femmes ’”’; and finally, the astonishing ‘‘ Danse Macabre’ (Page 91), 
of which M. Albert de Bersaucourt writes thus in ““La Minerve 
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Francaise ’’— 

‘“T am persuaded that this collection will remain one of the most singular, 
interesting, and beautiful manifestations of the art of wood-engraving in our times.” 

‘© “ Ta Danse Macabre ’ is the formidable subject that M. Hermann Paul, this 
fiercely scornful and acute observer, this master of pathos, irony, and horror, 
has not been afraid to adapt to a contemporary satire, in a series of twenty wood- 
cuts whose heavy shadows are contrasted with vivid whites. These twenty cuts 
are in spirited contrast one with another, but the treatment, in its force and 
ruggedness, remains inflexible and identical, producing engravings which are 
sincere, plain, precise, and direct, like the gesture of the accuser pointing out the 
guilty man. There. are very profound differences between M. Hermann Paul’s 
conception of the dance of death and that of olden times. Whether painted, carved, 
or printed, the dance of death, terror of the rich and powerful, consolation and 
revenge of the poor and lowly, is always inspired by the equality of all sorts and 
conditions in the face of death. Death tortures and sweeps away page, emperor, 
constable, and minister, and successively laughs to scorn youth, majesty, and love. 
To the lords of this world and the happy ones death cries : 

‘“ Et aprés quand vous serez morts 
Tout ainsy que poures truans, 
Vous serez hydeus et puans 
Des nostres et de noz livrées.’’ 

‘* M. Hermann Paul does not concern himself with this demonstration of the 
equality of all men in the face of death. His work is dominated by an idea which 
is striking in quite another way, and is, after all, much more noble: that of the 
infinite vanity of things, and the absurdly useless strivings of beings subject to the 
fatal decree which limits the destiny of every man. Death does not interfere with 
M. Hermann Paul’s characters, and has no need to harangue them. They are 
dead already. While they believe that they are alive, that they love, believe, dis- 
port themselves, reason, covet, fight, desire, rejoice in glory, ambition, or fortune, 
they are dead, these skeletons of to-morrow; they bear, one and all, in the cabaret, 
in the theatre, in the pretorium, in the gaming-rooms, drawing-rooms, public 
squares, and sanctuaries, the dreadful mask which alone will resist the corruption 
of the grave. Thus M. Hermann Paul proceeds by direct vision, and while he 
drives home this vigorous lesson, he makes, at the same time, a severe denunciation 
of the abuses, errors, follies, prejudices, injustices, crimes, and all shameful things 
that he observes.’’ 

‘* And some day, centuries hence, even as we examine the old dances of death, 
the men of the future will seek in the work of M. Hermann Paul a poignant 
testimony to our times, drawing information and instruction from it.’? 


After showing how flexibly his robust talent could adjust itself to a 
delicate theme, in Musset’s ‘“‘ A quoi révent les Jeunes Filles,’’ he 
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devoted himself to the great subjects whose majesty could not fail to hold 
out a continued appeal to him. The beautiful engravings, full of 
humanity and eternal truth, with which he illustrated the ‘‘ Gargantua ”’ 
of Rabelais, and the fascinating ‘‘ Livre de Genése,’’ where in vast 
compositions he depicts the Creation of the World, will remain among 
the works most characteristic of his genius and the finest of the period. 

M. Hermann Paul’s decorative ingenuity is brilliantly evinced in 
his edition of ‘‘ Guvres de Francois Villon’’ (Pages 92 and 93), for 
which he conceived a series of a hundred and seven page borders, placed 
in diptyches and succeeding one another without interruption, wherein. 
the symmetry is obtained by the harmonious grouping of incongruous 
components. The artist conducts the reader among Villon’s own com- 
panions—clerks, lawyers, rogues, vagabonds, and women of the town, 
in the network of tortuous streets which wind down from the Mount of 
Sainte-Geneviéve to lose themselves in the shadow of Notre Dame: or 
in other plates we are led into taverns and hovels, under the walls of 
prisons, to the foot of scaffolds, and into the quarters where the “‘ povre 
escollier ’’ sought a discreet retirement. Yet in this truthful picture of 
the Middle Ages, the artist has managed to avoid archaism, facile imita- 
tion, and a treatment reminiscent of early workers, and has produced 
something as lively, human, and perennially young asthe poetry of Villon 
itself. The alleys in the old Latin Quarter which hid the poor poet’s 
love-affairs, his hatreds and his griefs, have not altered much, and a 
few researches on costume with some architectural details have furnished 
M. Hermann Paul with enough material to provide the necessary trans- 
position, and bring Francois Villon and his cronies to life among us 
once more. 

This artist was the friend of Octave Mirbeau, and took part in many 
stern battles by his side, so that he was quick to seize the opportunity 
which occurred of illustrating that author’s famous satirical comedy, 
** Les Affaires sont les Affaires,’’ in which Mirbeau, possessed by that 
species of avenging fury with which he hid his innate kindness of heart, 
condemns the pitiless ways of financiers and rapacious business-men. 
Besides the borders and ornaments, treated with his customary vigour, 
M. Paul conceived for this work a number of large plates, in which are 
seen characters in violent opposition one to another, and which, through 
their depth of observation and their dignity of style, partake of the nature 
of symbols, or separate entities. Abandoning for the moment that 
serenity with which experience had tempered his vehemence, he took up 
once more, in depicting these types, the whip of satire with which he had 
scourged human baseness at the outset, but he relinquished it again when 
he made his ingenious and charming illustrations for Mme. Colette’s 
‘“Mitsou,’’ which came out in a popular edition. In Dante’s “‘L’Enfer”’ 
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(Page 89), metrically translated by Dr. René A. Gutmann, the artist has 
been inspired less by the actual wording of the canzoni than by an under- 
standing of their profound philosophical significance. Says M. Robert 
Burnand: ‘‘ He has perfectly understood that a symbol will strike the 
imagination and convey the poet’s immortal thought much better than a 
mere representation of some torture or other, or an abrupt incarnation 
of a vice in a living form.”’ 

By reason of the variety of his talent, his contempt for ready-made 
formulas, his fecundity and powerful originality, M. Hermann Paul will 
go down to history as one of the great book-illustrators. 

M. A. Roubille also graduated from journalistic illustration. 
Over a period of many years, numerous French and foreign periodicals 
benefited from the inexhaustible spring of his imagination, in drawings 
that were clear, well built up, and rightly balanced. Notable among 
these are the covers for ‘‘ Fantasio,’’ in which he has expressed week by 
week for some fifteen years the comedy of the moment, by means of two 
figSures which always remain the same: M. Joseph Prudhomme and his 
son, with a smiling good-nature and a delightful irony quite devoid of 
bitterness. In 1911, M. Roubille had commenced as a book-illustrator 
with some beautiful drawings, reproduced by, photo-process, for Paul 
Feuillatre’s “‘ Daphné ’’; and, after a long interruption, he appeared in 
this rdle again in 1920, when he made for a thirteenth century fabliau, 
‘“ La Chastelaine de Vergi,’’ translated into modern French by André 
Mary (Page 94), aseries of excellent woodcuts, in which faultless drawing 
is well seconded by a sure skill in engraving. An exact and sensitive 
delineator of animals, he has just finished for Buffon’s ‘‘ Le Cheval ’’ 
(Page 95), a series of original wood-engravings which display “‘ man’s 
noblest conquest”’ in all its nervous grace and pride of muscular strength. 

M. Fernand Siméon is an etcher who was converted to wood- 
engraving by Auguste Lepére, who taught him.-to handle the burin ; and 
he by no means forgets the teaching he received : for one could scarcely 
study under such a master without being strongly influenced by him. 
Though M. Siméon’s drawing is harmoniously composed and is handled 
with the general typographical effect in view, he is less a decorator than 
an illustrator of the traditional kind ; and, though his craft of engraving 
unquestionably places him with the modern school, his pictorial ideas 
connect him with the minor masters of the eighteenth century, for like 
them he takes from the text a characteristic passage ‘‘ lending itself to 
illustration ’’ and represents a scene or actions as they are described or 
as he imagines them. And since M. Siméon’s mind is very acute and 
comprehensive, it is always interesting to see how he interprets his 
author: he has the art of giving animation to his figures and placing 
them in their exact setting without being slavishly literal. He excels in 
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the illustration of those tales or comedies of that peculiarly French type 
which conceals an acute observation or a deep philosophy under the 
cloak of a seeming frivolity. Diderot’s ‘‘Le Neveu de Rameau,”’ 
Voltaire’s ‘‘ Candide,’’ Moliére’s ‘‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ”’ 
(Page 97), Anatole France’s ‘‘ Le Livre de mon Ami,’”’ ‘‘ La Révolte 
des Anges,’’ and ‘‘ Marguerite,’’ and Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ Le Portrait de 
Dorian Gray ”’ have all been most attractively illustrated by him. 

Nothing could be more different from M. Siméon’s talent than that 
of M. Roger Grillon. Besides being a powerful painter and a delicate 
colourist, dealing mainly with the severe outlines of landscapes in the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, or by the sea, he is also an etcher and wood- 
engraver, making his own prints, which are much sought after by 
collectors. So far his only essay in book-illustration proper has been 
his decorations for Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Vénus et Adonis’’ (Page 96), on 
which he has brought to bear all the graces of his high and voluptuous art. 

M. Picart Le Doux is also a painter, and one of the most brilliant 
exhibitors at the Autumn Salons, who makes full use in his book- 
illustrations of his qualities as a colourist and virile draughtsman. He 
has embellished Paul Verlaine’s ‘‘ Romances sans Paroles ’’ with beauti- 
ful designs, reproduced by photo-process; those for the Oriental tale, 
‘* Histoire d’Alinour et de Douce-Amie,’’ by Dr. J. C. Mardrus 
(Page 100), were coloured by the ‘‘ pochoir ’’ process; while Charles 
Vildrac’s ‘‘ Livre d’Amour ’’ and Count Arthur Gobineau’s ““ L’Illustre 
Magicien ’’ (Page 101), he himself interpreted in free and simple wood- 
engravings. : 

In Charles Baudelaire’s ‘“‘ Petits Poémes en Prose ’”’ (Page 99), and 
Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘‘ Histoires Extraordinaires,’’ M. Constant Le Breton 
gives evidence of a shrewd understanding of the nature of illustration and 
a sense of fantasy, both of which would have allowed him to give the 
measure of his great talent more quickly, had not consummation been 
delayed by many and often contradictory influences. 

M. Marcel Roux accomplished a considerable body of engraved 
work before his production was cut short by an untimely death, and his 
series of wood-block prints bear the stamp of a very personal and 
abundant skill. His plates for the ‘‘ Cantique des Cantiques ’’ have a 
sombre Biblical grandeur which renders them most fitting interpretations 
of the Hebrew poetry. 

M. F. A. Cosyns first saw the light in Flanders, and possesses the 
realistic yet mystical soul of his native land. Having engraved for 
“Les Chiméres’’ a frontispiece which summons up the strange and 
sumptuous imaginings of Gérard de Nerval, he was not afraid to tackle 
“‘T’Apocalypse ’’ (Page 102), a formidable subject which he treats with 
great power of poetic suggestion. 
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Likewise Catholic in training, M. Malo Renault evinces much 
pathos in the frontispiece of ‘‘ La Douloureuse Passion de N. S. Jésus- 
Christ ’’ (Page 103), and the ‘‘ Canciones ’’ of St. John of the Cross, 
curiously translated into French by M. René Louis Doyon. Before 
these works, he had expressed the melancholy of the Breton strand in 
Tristan Corbiére’s ‘‘ La Rapsode Foraine,’’ and had displayed much 
insight in the illustration of Huysmans’ ‘‘En Route’’ and Jules 
Renard’s “‘ Ragotte.”’ 

M. Paul Vera belongs to the extreme modernist school, and one 
may observe in his drawing the search after the prisms and planes of the 
cubist theory. But if cubism (which in its origins was a simple reaction 
against impressionism) has been able to provide nothing but didactic 
works in the pictorial domain, nevertheless it includes among its 
characteristics a reversion towards decorative feeling, from which 
M. Vera has been able to obtain the most happy results. In his 
ornamentation for André Vera’s ‘‘ Jardins ’’ and Paul Valery’s ‘“ Odes ”’ 
(Page 105), and “‘ Architectures,’’ he lays out with exquisite taste a 
delicate architectural decoration in classic proportions, wherein the 
masses are harmoniously distributed. In Paul Claudel’s “‘ Sainte- 
Cécile,’’ the same qualities are made to subserve the most devout 
religious feeling. 

M. Robert Bonfils is above all things a decorator, and it might even 
be said that he is the typical decorator. He gives proof of his imagina- 
tion and taste in the most widely-differing fields, delighting the eye by 
the exquisite colourings with which he combines his somewhat fluid 
drawing ; and whether he is working on a plate, a vase, tapestry or 
upholstery, he has the art of evoking new decorative harmonies. In 
their fertility of design and their cunning management of tone-values, the 
porcelain-ware ordered from him by the Sévres Factory and the car- 
toons he did for the Gobelins Works are exquisite things. Caring 
little for historic truth and probability, recking nothing of anachronism, 
he knows how to freshen up the styles of the past by adding a 
very modern touch here and there; and thus his art has pretty close 
affinities with that of the fair ones of the Rue de la Paix, who can make 
a new fashion or renew an old one by their inimitable way of fixing a 
flower or a ribbon on the material. To say that in some ways M. Bonfils 
is connected with Fashion is not, however, to disparage him, for were 
not the delightful trinkets, fine pieces of furniture, and beautiful 
materials of past ages produced at the behest of this same goddess? 

To the adornment of the book M. Bonfils brings these delicate gifts 
fortified by the hard discipline imposed by the technique of the wood- 
block. After having made decorative drawings which were reproduced 
by photo-process and coloured by the ‘‘ pochoir’’ method, for the 
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“ Clara d’Ellébeuse ’’ of Francis Jammes and Henri de Régnier’s “‘ Les 
Rencontres de M. de Bréot,’’ he turned engraver himself. Undaunted 
by the number of printings necessary for the translation of his colour- 
harmonies, he presented, in Gérard de Nerval’s “‘ Sylvie,’’ a series of 
pictures in the Louis-Philippe style, cleverly adapted to present-day 
tastes. This he followed with some woodcuts in a lovely colour- 
scheme for M. Maurice des Ombiaux’s ‘‘ Nouvel Manuel de |’Amateur 
de Bourgogne ’’ (Page 111), then others for M. Henri de Régnier’s ‘‘ La 
Double Maittesse,’’ and finally the many-coloured engravings for the 
“Sonnets de Louise Labé ’’ (Page 109), wherein the anachronistic feel- 
ing is enwrapped with a voluptuous tenderness. 

M. Raphaél Drouart is a lithographer and painter whose exquisite 
monotypes, with their mannered and mysterious art, sometimes recall 
the work of Gustave Moreau; his stump drawings depict nude figures of 
mythology bathed in pale light in a dream-landscape. In wood- 
engraving his style becomes firm: he treats the medium freely, but with 
a very exact feeling for values and composition, in the ‘‘ Idylles ’’ of 
Theocritus, Ronsard’s ‘‘ Amours,’’ Flaubert’s ‘‘ Tentation de Saint- 
Antoine,’’ and Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Fleurs du Mal ’’ (Page 106), wherein he 
happily overcomes the almost insurmountable difficulty of giving graphic 
expression to this great poet’s lyrical feeling. For M. Francis Vielé- 
Griffin’s translation of Swinburne’s ‘‘ Laus Veneris ’’ (Page 107), he con- 
ceived decorations in a warm black and sanguine tonality which express 
wonderfully well the sensuousness of the poem. 

While M. Jodelet evokes with relish the life of the ‘‘ Forains ’’ in 
strikingly realistic woodcuts, and M. Lespinasse builds up in a manner 
all his own the landscapes, fantastic seascapes, and tempestuous skies 
over which his fancy loves to roam, M. Henry Chapront’s Satanic 
imagination has led him to seek out the strange subjects which captivated 
the poets of the late nineteenth century, like Rémy de Gourmont’s “‘ Les 
Oraisons Mauvaises,’’ Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Les Paradis Artificiels,’’ and 
Jean Lorrain’s ‘‘ Monsieur de Phocas ’’ (Page 115), and in his coloured 
engravings he interprets with rare fecility the restlessness and morbidity 
of this period. 

André Mary’s ‘‘ Le Livre des Idylles et Passe-Temps ’’ has been 
decorated with the naive woodcuts, clear in their contrasts, of M. Pierre 
Noury (Page 113) ; and for the ‘‘ Cantique du Soleil ’’ of St. Francis of 
Assisi, M. Jean Marchand made avowedly archaic drawings. M. Jean 
Perrier makes a sensitive commentary on Fromentin’s admirable 
“‘ Dominique’ (Page 114), while M. Cochet shows himself a witty 
interpreter of Voltaire’s ‘‘ Candide ’? (Page 117), and gives proof of a 
resourceful imagination in creating, a somewhat artificial Canada as a 
background for the characters in Louis Hémon’s ‘‘ Marie Chapdelaine.”’ 
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M. Méheut, an enthusiastic student of marine fauna and flora, has made 
a remarkable use of these in his many water-colours, wherein a whole 
world of shining monsters disport themselves in the green of the ocean. 
He is also the emotional painter of Brittany. His fine illustrations for 
‘“‘ Le Gardien du Feu,’’ by Anatole Le Braz (Page 119), consisting of 
woodcuts in two tones, printed across the double page, may be noted as 
an interesting and successful example of symmetry and balance. 

More conventional are the prints in two tones made by M. Clément 
Serveau for Louis Bertrand’s ‘‘La Femme qui était retournée en 
Afrique ’’ (Page 118), but they are not without a certain grandeur in 
their reconstruction of scenes from antiquity. M. Henri Barthélemy 
evinces qualities of well-controlled emotion and delicate feeling for 
ornament in ‘‘ Le Bachelier,’’ by Jules Vallés, Anatole France’s ‘“ Le 
Comte Morin, Deputé’’ (Page 121), and above all in Camille Lemon- 
nier’s ‘‘ Au Coeur Frais de la Féret.”’ 

M. Dignimont, whose expressive pencil portrays in masterly fashion 
the cat-like movements of the town-prowlers and the quasi-animal 
attitudes of the painted women, also has a profound sense of the 
picturesque. He is a practitioner of original wood-engraving, and has 
recently executed a powerful ‘‘ Colonel Chabert ”’ for an edition of that 
excellent work of Balzac, published by the ‘‘ Bibliophiles du Palais.”’ 

M. J. B. Vettiner’s landscapes, in which it is sometimes possible to 
detect the influence of M. Paul Emile Colin, are lacking neither in 
breadth nor in classic nobility ; and this artist succeeds in emphasising 
his strong and clear drawing by a judicious distribution of masses. 
For the “‘ Idylles’’ of Theocritus (Page 122), ‘‘ Les Georgiques 
Chrétiennes ”’ by Francis Jammes, and Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Ramuntcho,”’ he 
has executed woodcuts which do him great credit. : 

M. Sylvain Sauvage is serious and tragic in his illustrations for 
Gabriele d’Annunzio’s ‘‘ Le Triomphe de la Mort,’’ but in rendering 
with an inventive talent and a true sense of proportion the licentious 
scenes of Diderot’s “‘ Bijoux Indiscrets ’’ (water-colours, rendered by 
the ‘‘ pochoir’’ method), (Page 123), and those of Voltaire’s 
““L’Ingénu,”’ he has been inspired by the art galant of a Fragonard or a 
Debucourt. 

If M. Jean Paul Dubray’s illustrations to Balzac’s ‘‘ Le Curé de 
Tours ’’ partake overmuch of the nature of the broadsheet, M. Maxi- 
milian Vox, on the other hand, delights in elegant refinements and graces 
borrowed from the work of old times. Though perhaps his literary 
culture and critical cast of mind have in some measure done violence to 
his fancy, he has none the less brought a great deal of insight and taste 
to bear on his pleasant engravings for Voltaire’s “‘ Micromégas ”’ and 
for ‘* Lucien Leuwen ”’ (Page 124), wherein Jean de Mitty has so grace- 
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} 
fully mingled his prose with that of Stendhal! 

In the story of contemporary book-production, M. Alfred Latour 
holds a place apart, which no one seems inclined to dispute with him, 
such is the methodical toil and application of knowledge by which it 
has been gained. Belonging to that generation which was occupied in 
the War from start to finish, his development as an original wood- 
engraver was retarded by this period of military service. Prior to 1914 
he had worked very skilfully on the reproduction of other people’s 
designs, but it was only on his return to civil life after the conclusion of 
hostilities that he was able to wield his burin in the execution of his own 
conceptions. Sympathising with the movement in favour of free wood- 
engraving, with well-defined contrasts of black and white, which was then 
at its zenith, he made for Henri Focillon’s ‘“‘ L’ Ile Oubliée ’’ (Page 125), 
a severe, formal, and sensitive scheme of decoration. ‘In this he 
expressed the majesty of the ancient dwellings which dignify the quays 
of the Seine around the Ile Saint-Louis, and the quiet waters lapping 
against the old stonework and ponderous arches of those bridges whose 
lines are so harmonious. 

Then, attracted by the simple and severe beauty of pages of type, 
pure and simple, from which most happy effects can be obtained by 
skilful laying-out, he came to feel that illustration (which, be it never so 
careful and discreet, brings in a foreign element, liable to disturb the 
reader), sometimes dwarfed by its size and importance the dignified 
bareness of the text. So he abandoned all efforts along his original line 
of work, to become a maker of ornaments for the book, and evolve 
designs which were no longer directly illustrative, but simply suggestive. 
By a most laudable self-denial, the artist voluntarily effaces himself, the 
more effectually to contribute to the general harmony of the whole which 
he has in view. Drawing upon the world of flowers for rustic emblems 
and familiar objects, sometimes placing landscapes with wide horizons 
or silhouettes of whole cities in tiny rectangles, rendering geometrical 
lines tractable, inventing a whole system of little symmetrical ornaments, 
he creates a clear and rational scheme of decoration, perfectly adequate 
to the subject, comprising head- and tailpieces, initial letters, and title- 
pages, which form complements to the page of type. His light and pure 
line is preserved from over-sharpness by work with the burin ; his design 
is spaced out in perfect taste with small black touches which are in no 
wise meant to attract the reader’s attention or to explain the text, but 
form part of one orderly scheme with which each part is in keeping. 
He meets with conspicuous success in these endeavours, in such works 
as Jean Jacques Rousseau’s ‘‘ Révereies d’un Promeneur Solitaire,”’ 
Huysmans’ ‘‘ Vie de Sainte Lydwine de Schiedam,”’ Paul Verlaine’s 
‘‘ Poesies Réligieuses,’’ Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Paradis Artificiels,’’ Petrarch’s 
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‘‘Les Triomphes ”’ (Page 126), and Baltasar Gracian’s ‘‘ L> Homme de 
Cour,”’ as well as in twenty other books which have benefited by his 
skill and fertile imagination. For Edgar Allan Poe’s “‘ Euréka ”’ 
(Page 127), he evolved a curious scheme of decoration, in which, with 
the precision of a cosmographer, he represented the stars and planets 
standing out white against a background of sky-blue. The manner in 
which the minute silhouette of Baltimore is placed in the wide expanse 
of starlit sky which shone on the night of Edgar Allan Poe’s birth, is a 
masterpiece of subtle technique. 

M. Alfred Latour, who has engraved a number of bookplates, 
publishers’ devices, emblems, and ornaments, to the order of Parisian 
type-founders, and who is at present engaged on very important work 
for the ‘‘ Travaux et Jeux Rustiques ’’ of Comte Joseph de Pesquidoux, 
is certainly one of our most original and versatile book-decorators. 

It would be unfair to pass by in silence the interesting woodcuts of 
M. Morin-Jean, who takes his inspiration by turns from the old wood- 
engravers and from the boldest modern ideas; and M. Maurice de 
Becque’s compositions, very cleverly rendered in colour-woodcuts by 
M. Georges Aubert, for Comte Arthur de Gobineau’s ‘‘ Six Nouvelles,”’ 
and Pierre Loti’s “‘ Le Livre de la Pitié et dela Mort ’’ (Page 129), or 
his illustrations for Paul Adam’s ‘‘ Lettres de Malaisie,’’ F. A. P. 
Garnier’s ‘‘ Soirs Marins,’’ and La Fontaine’s “‘ Fables.”’ Nor must 
we omit to mention M. Renefer’s dramatic drawings for M. Barbusse’s 
*““Le Feu,’’ and his amusing interpretation of Courteline’s 
“* Boubouroche.”’ 

By virtue of a career which is already long, rather than because of 
his age, M. Pierre Gusman may claim to be a veteran in the art of the 
book. He is familiar with the technique of all kinds of engraving, but 
for many years he has been the ardent and untiring apostle of original 
wood-engraving, after having devoted his earlier efforts to engraving 
after pictures. A lover of the landscapes and ruins of Italy, he is the 
erudite and sensitive historian of Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Sicily, 
and of the impressive relics of the ancient Roman civilisation. His 
original engraved work is almost all to be found in his own writings, 
which carry great weight, and in numerous warm-toned prints which are 
full of the splendour of bygone days and the melancholy of ruins 
crumbling into dust. In 1921, leaving for the moment the scenes which 
most appeal to him, he made some dignified decorations in two tones for 
the “‘ Saisons Normandes ’’ (Page 133), of that refined poet, A. P. 
Garnier. 

Coming to wood-engraving after being used to engraving on copper 
with the burin, M. Achille Ouvré has retained the precise technique 
exacted by the earlier practice. Not only is he responsible for a number 
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of Portraits in two tones (Page 131), full of power and psychological 
insight, which gained him well-earned fame, but he is also the picturesque 
illustrator and ingenious decorator of ‘‘ Les Amitiés Francaises ’’ by 
Maurice Barrés, the ‘‘ Crapotte ’’ of Henri Duvernois (Page 130), of the 
“’ Prince de Ligne,”’ ‘‘ La Vie de Duguay-Trouin,”’ and ‘‘ Le Femme 
de Pantin.’ . 

Like M. Gusman, M. Jean Louis Perrichon at first devoted himself 
to engraving for reproduction, the technique of which he learnt from 
his father, who was one of the best technicians of the last century. 
M. Perrichon is a conscientious maker of ornaments in the traditional 
style, and has embellished with happily-conceived woodcuts Emile 
Verhaeren’s ‘“‘ Les Heures,’’ La Bruyére’s ‘‘ Caractéres,’’ Chateau- 
briand’s ‘‘ Vie de Rancé ”’ (Page 135), the ‘‘ Lettres de La Fontaine a 
sa Femme,’”’ ‘‘ Le Coeur Innombrable’’ of the Comtesse Mathieu de 
Noailles, and the ‘‘ Pensées’’ of Marcus Aurelius. 


All these original wood-engravers, whose special technique permits 
of their work being reproduced in exact facsimile (or at most only 
requires a minimum of interpretation), profess allegiance to the same 
conception of the adornment and typographical needs of the printed 
book, despite their differences in temperament. But, side by side with 
their endeavours, there are other movements which have gained great 
measure of success by making use of the most varied mediums, such as 
etching, lithography, drawings reproduced by photo-process, colour 
work done by the ‘‘ pochoir’’ method, and so forth. Some really 
magnificent results have been obtained in these fields, and the greatest 
credit is due to the artists who have succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulty of reconciling a pictorial conception free from all restraint 
with the exact and geometrical regularity of the printed page. 

In the front rank of these illustrators must be placed M. Bernard 
Naudin, who did not wait for a change in public taste or for the revival 
of original wood-engraving before making his protest against the state 
of decadence which had arisen through the debasement of technique 
and the mediocrity of ideas. Benevolent in temperament and hating 
injustice, he began as an enthusiast for the period of the Revolution, 
and his first drawings depicted in moving fashion the ragged warriors of 
‘*L’An II,” the mobs in “‘ carmagnole,’’ armed with pikes, fighting 
for their ideal of liberty, or again the wretched outcasts from society. 
His drawing is firm, airy, and intensely vivid, and he places his sad and 
expressive characters in luminous landscape settings, drawn with a few 
strokes of the pencil. Though a past master in the art of rapid sketch- 
ing, M. Naudin was well aware that book-illustration demanded some- 
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thing different, and that a leaf from a sketch-book was out of place in 
conjunction with the printed page: and that this is so was proved by 
the pains he took in his first works to conform to typographical require- 
ments. To this end he abandoned figures in favour of an appropriate 
decorative scheme, consisting of symbols, palms, trophies, and 
arabesques of lines, as in the edition of Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘* Contes,”’ 
for which his fine decorative compositions were very skilfully engraved 
by M. Georges Aubert. His faculty for infusing life into his creations 
and for making typical figures, is manifested more especially in 
Flaubert’s ‘‘ Bouvard et Pécuchet ’’ (Page 136), Diderot’s ““ Le Neveu , 
de Rameau’’ (Page 137), and Gustave Geffroy’s ‘‘ L’Apprentie ”’ ; 
while for the ‘‘ Grand Testament ’’ of Francois Villon he executed a 
number of etchings full of tragic power, and so closely did he identify 
himself with the task that we can trace his own lineaments in his like- 
ness of the poet. To M. Naudin also we owe a striking interpretation 
of Adalbert de Chamisso’s ‘‘ L’ Homme qui a perdu son Ombre.”’ 

This artist’s decorative feeling is also very much in evidence in his 
numerous illustrations for war-publications, such as Paul Géraldy’s “‘ La 
Guerre, Madame,’’ Anatole France’s ‘‘ Ce que disent nos Morts,’’ and 
Georges Clémenceau’s ‘‘ Discours du 7 Septembre, 1918,’ and he is to 
be counted a master of undisputed eminence, whose influence on the 
artists of the younger generation is strong. 

M. Drésa has engaged much in theatrical decoration, and his tenure 
of an official position has in no way impaired his pleasant imaginative 
gifts. He has wittily illustrated Henri de Régnier’s ‘‘ Le Bon Plaisir ”’ 
(Page 138), with coloured etchings of an aerial quality, which have 
something of the grace of the old estampes galantes. 

Like Messieurs Carlégle and Bonfils, M. Drésa had, prior to 1914, 
assisted enthusiastically in the making of a very sumptuous publication 
destined to cultivate the taste and elegance of a select few. Prepared 
with the greatest care, beautifully printed on fine paper, this publication 
(which was not without happy influence on the illustration of the day) 
numbered also among its contributors the names of Messieurs George 
Barbier, Ch. Martin, Pierre Brissaud, Bernard Boutet de Monvel, A. E. 
Marty, Iribe, Lepape, Brunelleschi, and others, some of whom (as we 
have already seen from allusions in this study), are numbered among the 
best contemporary decorators of the book. Though M. Brunelleschi’s 
compositions for the ‘‘ Contes du Temps Jadis’’ and ‘‘La Nuit 
Vénitienne ’’ are somewhat conventionally derivative, those of M. Ch. 
Martin for tle melodies of Erik Satie are not lacking in a spirited 
modernism ; while the bold galanterie of M. George Barbier is admirably 
suited to M. René Boylesve’s “‘ Bains ’’ as is his feeling for theatrical 
decoration to the “‘ Personnages de Comédie ’’ (Page 139). 
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M. A. E. Marty has drawn in precise and linear fashion on the 
copper the nude figures of Henri de Régnier’s ‘‘ Mythologie ”’ 
(Page 141). M. Pierre Brissaud, strongly attracted by the faded graces 
of romanticism, has, with unerring taste, made illustrations for 
““Madame Bovary,’’ the ‘‘ Malheurs de Sophie,’ and Boylesve’s 
“L’Enfant a la Balustrade,’? and above all for Balzac’s ‘‘ Eugénie 
Grandet ’’ (Page 142), wherein the coloured etchings are full of 
picturesqueness and insight. . 

Messieurs Georges Delaw, Guy Arnoux, André Hellé, and Joseph 
‘Hémard, in their method of using colour and in their simplification of 
drawing, recall the Epinal engravers. M. Delaw, who amusingly styles 
himself, ‘“ Ymagier de la Reine,’’ brings to the illustration of 
‘““ Camembert-sur-Ourcgq ’’ of the brothers Fisher that intentional naiveté 
and witty fancy which we find in his many humorous drawings. M. Guy 
Arnoux for once abandoned the brilliant and ornate costumes of the 
Napoleonic period which he loves, to draw the illustrations for ‘‘Femmes 
de ce Temps ’’ and for ‘‘ Mon Ami Pax ’’ (Page 144), and to paint the 
water-colours for ‘“ La Peur de M. de Fierce.”’ M. André Hellé’s 
love of children is evident in all his works inspired by and dedicated to 
them. He is very versatile, and has worked for the stage (both as a 
decorator and an originator of ballets), as a manufacturer of toys, as an 
ironic draughtsman, and as a book-illustrator. In the first capacity he 
arranged the delightful ballet, ‘‘ La Boite 4 Joujoux,”’ for which Claude 
Debussy composed an excellent orchestral score; and he equally called 
the toy-box to mind in his landscapes with their flat masses and simplified 
perspectives; the toys which he made with his friend Carlégle are 
fashioned in an ingenious and charming manner, and have been known 
to rejoice the hearts, not only of the children, but also of those who have 
left their youth behind. In his satirical drawings he again uses little stiff- 
sestured fellows to express human feelings, while as a book-illustrator he 
still appeals to the children with such amusing scrap-books as the 
‘* Histoire de Quillenbois ’’ or ‘‘ La Belle Histoire que voila’’ (Page 
145), in which he is responsible for the text also. 

The works of M. Joseph Hémard, on the other hand, are by no 
means for babes, but for men, and men emancipated from the last trace 
of hypocrisy!  Irresistibly droll figures he sets down, crookedly 
gesticulating, and with mouth pulled out of shape by their cries, but they 
are full of life, for they are caricatures which by legitimate exaggeration 
emphasise the peculiarities of appearance and action presented by real 
human beings. M. Hémard is a kind of Rabelaisian philosopher who 
has the art of extracting comedy from men and things with a healthy 
and overflowing cheerfulness. His pleasantly-composed drawing, full 
of comical details, and his fresh colourings, rendered by the “‘ pochoir ”’ 
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method, make him an excellent illustrator for many books. Among 
them we may cite Voltaire’s ‘‘ Micromégas,’’ Moliére’s ‘‘ Le Malade 
Imaginaire ’’ and ‘‘ Monsieur de Pourceaugnac,’’ Anatole France’s ““ La 
Rotisserie de le Reine Pédauque,’’ Miirger’s ‘‘ La Vie de Bohéme,”’ the 
‘“ Deux Contes 4 la Plume d’Oie,’’ Restif de la Bretonne’s ‘“ Egare- 
ments Sentimentaux,’’ and, best of all, Balzac’s ‘‘ D’ung Paouvre qui 
avoyt Nom le Vieulx-Par-Chemins ’’ (Page 147), into the illustration of 
which he has succeeded in putting an uncommon measure of acerbity and 
truculence. This work, whose text was also written out by the artist, 
is hardly a ‘‘ book ’’ in the most serious sense of the word, but rather 
the most successful flight of lively and audacious fancy that it would be 
possible to imagine. 
| M. Gus. Bofa, a caricaturist whose method of distorting his figures 
calls to mind the English and American humorists, is less an illustrator 
than a pictorial journalist, with a fund of amusing ideas. But he shows 
that he has an acutely critical mind in his ‘‘ Synthéses Littéraires ”’ 
(Page 143), which manifests a peculiar aptitude for seizing in a drawing 
the essential element of a person’s talent, or bringing an overrated 
reputation down to its proper valuation. 

Among other works, of widely differing schools, which must not be 
passed by, are M. Domin’s coloured miniatures and leaf-ornaments in 
gold for Rémy de Gourmont’s “‘ Les Litanies de la Rose’ and for the 
** Fleurs du Mal’’; M. Hamman’s piquant and suggestive pictures for 
the “‘ Histoire du Portefaix avec les Jeunes Filles,’’ by Dr. Mardrus; 
M. Quint’s lively interpretation of Balzac’s ‘‘ Le Moyne Amador ”’; 
M. Eddy Le Grand’s fresh and novel ornaments for Paul Fort’s 
‘© Pontoise, ou la Folle Journée ’’ (Page 146) ; M. A. Lombard’s power- 
ful and distressful figures for Flaubert’s ‘‘ Salammbé ”’; and M. Louis 
Siie’s harmoniously adapted decorative motives for Léandre Vaillat’s 
‘Rythme de |’ Architecture ’’ (Page 149). 

Original etching, which, distinct, clear, and delivered from all tricks 
of printing, had been restored to a place of honour by M. Charles Jouas, 
found a new exponent in M. G. Le Meilleur, who, after having 
splendidly illustrated Emile Verhaeren’s ‘‘ Les Blés Mouvants,’’ evoked 
vividly the melancholy of the waters, of silence, and decayed splendours, 
in ‘‘ La Mort de Venise,’’ by Maurice Barrés (Page 150). Another able 
worker in this field is M. Georges Bruyer, whose illustrations for Clément 
Marot’s ‘‘ Ballades, Rondeaux et Chansons’’ (Page 151), and for 
‘* Hamlet ’’ show a delicately picturesque power of interpretation. 
M. Bruyer, who is also an accomplished wood-engraver, executed in 
this latter medium a number of typographical ornaments to complete 
the decoration of these two works. 
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It was not to be expected that the revival of French book-production 
should be indifferently regarded by the most skilful modern painters, 
interested as they are in all sides of artistic practice. But though some of 
them, attracted by the masterpieces of the past, and anxious to conform 
to the sound traditions of typography, did not hesitate to submit them- 
selves to the harsh discipline of wood-engraving or to practise etching 
and engraving on copper, there were others (the most famous), who saw 
in these mediums only a constraint which was likely to curb the spon- 
taneity of their conceptions, while the austerity of black-and-white did 
not permit of their giving full play to the delicate shades of their design 
and the range of their colours. They, therefore, made use of the direct 
art of lithography or photo-mechanical processes for the reproduction of 
their works. The example had been set by M. Pierre Bonnard, who, 
more than twenty years ago, made exquisite lithographs for Verlaine’s 
“ Parallélement ’’ and for ‘“‘ Daphins et Chloé,’’ two works which are 
very far removed from being ‘‘ bookish,’’ but which are none the less 
sensitive and charming albums of pictures. We then find M. Lucien 
Simon himself supervising the application of the ‘‘ pochoir’’ colour- 
ings which were to give a faithful reproduction of his beautiful water- 
colours for Edmond Haraucourt’s “‘ Le Poison ’’; M. Pierre Laprade 
making use of the collotype method, made intricate by the addition of 
masterly “‘ pochoirs,’’ to transfer to the book those he has composed for 
Verlaine’s ‘‘ Les Fétes Galantes’’ and André Lamande’s “‘ Sous le 
Clair Regard d’Athéné.”’ Later this same artist was to abandon for a- 
moment his palette with all its delightful and subtle resources of colour, 
to intersperse the pages of a new edition of ‘‘ Madame Bovary ”’ 
(Page 155), with a number of sketches reproduced by photo-process. 

It is obvious that no art could lend itself less readily to interpreta- 
tion on the wood-block than that of M. Charles Guérin, a delicate painter 
of the elegant scenes of bygone days, delighting in the pomp of vast 
parks, glassy lakes, balustrades, and mysterious shady walks, where are 
to be seen gracious and noble ladies, tall and supple in figure. He 
remains a painter even in his drawing, which is done by strokes in juxta- 
position, and whose function is not so much to define the forms as to 
contribute to the pictorial impression as a whole. How was this 
tremulous design to be rendered by means of clear and fixed lines? 
M. Gorvel made the attempt, in engraving on copper, with rare taste 
and scrupulous fidelity, the beautiful drawings for the ‘‘ Trois Contes de 
Boccace,”’ translated by Jean Moréas. But for the adaptation to book- 
illustration of the airy grace of his drawing and the many hues of his 
pictures, the artist took the logical course in turning to lithography, 
employing it with rare felicity to decorate Verlaine’s “ Les Fétes 
Galantes ’’ (Page 152), of which the peerless music seemed made to 
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enchant him. In Mme. Colette’s ‘‘ Le Voyage Egoiste’’ (Page 153). 
he made use with the utmost nicety of the dangerous procedure of litho- 
graphy in colours, from which by a miracle he obtained both a light and 
a distinguished result. In his illustrations for ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,’’ now 
near completion, M. Guérin is again using lithography. 

M. Antoine Bourdelle, who has the faculty of endowing dead matter 
with life, is not only the most powerful living sculptor since the great 
Auguste Rodin, but also an excellent fresco-painter, and it was only 
natural that book-illustration should attract him. Even if we give the 
art of the book a place apart, and consider his drawings for “‘ Isadora 
Duncan ”’ only as fine plates interpolated between the leaves of a work, 
without any pretension to typographical harmony, these and his water- 
colours for Dr. J. C. Mardrus’s ‘‘ Histoire de la Reine de Saba ”’ (Page 
157), are in themselves very remarkable works. The last-mentioned, 
suffused with grandiose and gorgeous poetry, calling to mind the Assyrian 
bas-reliefs in their composition and frescoes in their fine and deep 
tonality, were reproduced with amazing accuracy by photo-process. 

Mlle. Louise Hervieu employs lithography for her strange and 
beautiful illustrations to the ‘‘ Fleurs du Mal’’ and the “‘ Spleen de 
Paris ’’ ; while M. Henry de Groux, the painter of that ‘‘ Christ aux Out- 
ragés,’’ which, by its sombre realism, reminiscent of the style of the 
Spanish masters, raised such a storm of passionate controversy, himself 
etched his powerful compositions for R. L. Doyon’s ‘‘ Les Roses Mys- 
tiques ’’ and the ‘‘ Trois Contes,’’ of Villiers de l’Isle Adam (Page 156). 

The somewhat narrow conception of the book as an “‘ album of 
pictures ‘‘ is completely carried out in the edition of Kipling’s “‘ Livre 
de la Jungle ’’ (Page 163), produced at great expense for the Society, 
““ Le Livre Contemporain,’’ under the direction of Messieurs Pierre 
Dauze, Olivier Sainsére, and M. Michel Dansac, who brought the work 
to a happy conclusion. If nothing more be required of a work of art 
than material excellence and a representation of nature similar to that 
obtained by colour-photography, then this work is indeed a master- 
piece. Its large plates were done in astonishingly clever coloured wood- 
engraving by M. F. L. Schmiedt, after drawings by the accomplished 
animal-painter, P. L. Jouve. 

Side by side with the other artists, the boldest innovators belonging 
to the ultra-modern schools of the Autumn Salon and the Salon des 
Indépendents have also devoted some of their energies to book-illustra- 
tion. The ‘* Fauves,’’ renouncing all the lessons of experience to give 
free expression to the vagaries of their temperaments,and the ‘‘ Cubists.”’ 
resolving form into geometrical figures and concerning themselves mostly 
with volume and rhythm, have decorated various works. The ‘‘ Simul- 
tanéistes ’’ also, who strive to give the impression of movement by 
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presenting their figures at the same time in full face and in profile, and 
by superimposing the various aspects of objects in motion, in a kind of 
cinematographic vision, have drawn or engraved their graphic concep- 
tions for their favourite authors. It must be confessed that most of them 
have only succeeded in displeasing the average collector by their rash 
modernism, but they have none the less produced some results which 
will only be assessed at their true value in a later age. 

Devoting himself sometimes to engraving on copper with the burin, 
sometimes to etching or wood-engraving, M. D. Galanis has given 
evidence of an undoubted feeling for decoration in his various works. 
Among these are ““ La Célestine,’’ by Fernand de Rojas, G. de Brébeuf’s 
“La Gageure,” “Le Deuil des Primevéres,’’ by Francis Jammes, 
Gérard de Nerval’s “‘ Les Nuits d’Octobre,’’ and ‘‘ Le Bouclier du 
Zodiaque,”’ by André Suarés (Page 159). In some of his wood-engrav- 
ings he obtains very curious effects by the use of a burin with several 
points called the “‘ vélo,’’ not employing it to draw parallel lines, follow- 
ing those of the original drawing, as has been done by engravers for 
reproduction, but to lay down, as with a brush, small opposing touches 
to indicate the values. 

M. J. E. Laboureur, whose first works were discreetly traditional 
in feeling, has of late years gone over to the doctrines of the ultra- 
modernists. His figures are ingeniously presented in deformed outline 
to show their expressive lines, and, defying the laws of perspective, he 
places them in strange interiors leaning over like the walls of a ship’s 
cabin, or in landscapes whose arrangement, paradoxically enough, 
recalls that of the primitives. _ His compositions, which are lacking 
neither in charm nor in penetration, are reproduced by photo-process 
in André Billy’s “‘ La Malabées,’’ and engraved on copper with exacti- 
tude in M. Valéry-Larbaud’s “* Beauté, mon Beau Souci’’ (Page 161), 
M. Roger Allard’s “‘ L’Appartement des Jeunes Filles,’’ Cazotte’s 
‘Le Diable Amoureux,’’ and Valmy-Baysse’s ‘‘ Tableau des Grands 
Magasins.”” He engraved on wood those of the “* Florilége Gentil- 
Bernard ”’ (Page 160), Evariste Parny’s “‘ Chansons Madécasses,’’ and 
the ornaments for Diderot’s “‘ Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville,’ 
for which the large plates have also been treated in aquatint. 

To the same school belong M. J. L. Boussaingault’s lithographs for 
the ‘‘ Tableau des Courses ’’ and the ‘‘ Tableau de Vénerie,’’ and those 
of M. Roger de Ja Fresnaye for André Gide’s “ Paludes.”’ 

There are other artists who, though but occasional contributors to 
the movement, have shown a desire to turn their several talents to the 
advantage of modern French illustration. Such are M. André Lhote, 
with his wood-engravings for Francis Thompson’s “‘ Corymbe de 
l’Automne ’’ and Paul Claudel’s ‘‘ Verlaine’’ (Page 162), M. Pascin 
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with his water-colours for Paul Morand’s ‘‘ Fermé la Nuit,’’ M. de 
Vlaminck with his lithographs for Georges Duhamel’s “‘ Trois Journées 
de la Tribu,’’ and M. André Derain in his wood-engravings for André 
Salmon’s ‘* Le Calumet.”’ 

M. Guy Dollian’s eccentricity in his drawings for ‘‘ La Légende de 
Saint-Julien |’ Hospitalier ’’ would seem to be somewhat forced. With 
M. André Hofer, the medium is at fault, for in illustrating ‘“ Daphnis et 
Chloé ’’ and Kipling’s ‘‘ Des Voyages et des Parfums ”’ he has adopted 
the method of engraving on stone with the burin, which has the dis- 
advantage that a tracing must be made if any large number of pulls is 
desired. On the other hand, we may praise without reserve M. Pierre 
Falké’s fantasy, mild comic spirit and amusing deformations, as shown 
in his drawings for Edgar Allan Poe’s “‘ Manuscrit Trouvé dans une 
Bouteille ’’ and Louis Chadourne’s ‘‘ Pot au Noir ’’ (Page 165). 

M. André Dunoyer de Ségonzac, whose personality makes itself 
felt more strongly every day, is one of the most powerful painters of the 
modern school, and is certainly one of the coming masters. For a time 
he was an upholder of the most subversive artistic theories, but latterly 
his evolution has been towards that sound classicism which produces 
enduring works ; and the solid and glowing substance of which he moulds 
his figures recalls the famous Flemish painters of the past. Among so 
many artists, some of whom are still looking for their path after having 
wandered among theories which were more literary than pictorial, while 
others are wasting themselves in affectations and mannerisms, M. André 
Dunoyer de Ségonzac, ridding himself of the depressing influence of 
small cliques, continues to develop in power and depth. He cares little 
for the particular architecture of the book, but intersperses with airy and 
vibrating drawings the volumes which he is commissioned to illustrate, 
like Paul Valery’s “‘ L’Ame de la Danse ’’ and his book on ‘“‘ Isadora 
Duncan.’’ He can be pathetic, as in ‘“ Les Croix de Bois,’’ by Roland 
Dorgelés ; ironical and gracious by turns in Flaubert’s ‘‘ L’ Education 
Sentimentale ’’ (Page 166) ; and intensely vivacious in Tristan Bernard’s 
‘* Tableau de la Boxe.’’ These drawings are etched by the artist or 
reproduced by photo-process, the only direct methods compatible with 
the spontaneity of such spirited records. 

Photo-process was selected also by M. Chas. Laborde, the acute 
delineator of the haunts of pleasure and the clandestine night-life of 
Montmarte, for his expressive drawings made for Madame Colette’s 
“* Claudine en Ménage’’ (Page 167). For Anatole France’s ‘‘ Jocaste 
et le Chat Maigre ’’ he used dry-point. 

In everything he does, M. Kees van Dongen (well-known for his 
talent and taste) takes a malicious pleasure in giving shocks to middle- 
class complacency. He succeeds capitally in his illustrations to Rudyard 
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Kipling’s “‘ Trois Contes,’’ wherein his eccentricity is rather unkind ! 

Madame Marie Laurencin’s work is characterised by an undoubted 
sincerity. Her etchings for ‘‘ Eventail’’ and her curious water- 
colours, translated with perfect taste and skill into wood-engraving by 
MM. Jules Germain and L. Petitbarat, for André Gide’s ‘‘ La Tentative 
Amoureuse’ (Page 168), evince a rather perverse ingenuity, but have 
a most attractive freshness. 


We must here bring our survey to a close, having dealt as com- 
pletely as possible with the efforts of the artists who have contributed in 
the most widely-differing ways to the revival of French book-production. 
If, in the indication of outstanding qualities, it has seemed necessary to 
enunciate some critical principles, they chiefly bear on the misunder- 
standing of the unchanging laws of balance and harmony, to which 
the art of the book and its illustration, more than any other art, must 
conform. If the present Renaissance is to develop and continue to 
produce beautiful works, the artists who desire to take part in the move- 
ment must be willing to abandon that complete liberty which is 
legitimate in purely plastic work. Remembering that Michelangelo 
himself did not feel any loss of power in adapting his compositions for 
the Sistine Chapel to the architectural conception of the whole, they 
must understand that the Book is a kind of monument for all time, in 
the making of which neither a vague impressionism nor individualistic 


flights should be admitted. 
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ADOLPHE GIRALDON 


3 


ECLOGA QUINTA 
MENALCAS — MOPS8US, 


TAENALCAS 


Cur non, Tlopse, boni quoniam convenimus ambo, 
Tu calamos inflare leves, ego dicere versus, 
Hic corylis mixtas inter consedimus ulmos? 


TIOPSUS 


Tu major; tibi me est eequum parere, Tlenalca, 
Sive sub incertas Zephyris motantibus umbras, 
Sive antro potius succedimus. Aspice ut antrum 
Silvestris raris sparsit labrusca racemis. 


TMENALCAS 
Montibus in nostris solus tibi certat Amyntas. 


TAOPSUS 


Quid, si idem certet Phoebum superare canendo? 


oe ” 


PAGE FROM “‘ LES EGLOGUES ’’ BY VIRGIL. PEN DRAWING ON WOOD 
ENGRAVED IN COLOUR BY FLORIAN. (PLON NOURRIT, 1906) 
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188 PETITS CONTES A MA SOEUR.” 


roulions tous deux sur la route de Champa- 

gne, elle pale 
et souffrante 
encore de sa 
gloire avortée, 
moi gai, triom- 
phant, et criant 
au postillon: 
« Ne verse pas, 
camarade, tu 
portes une 
Muse et sa for- 
tune! » 


Je ne pus as- 
sister 4 | entre- 
vue de l'enfant 
prodigue et de 


son pére, je m ¢- 
tais arrété en che- 
min, a deux lieues 
du village, dans une 


A 5 ih (iGESIPPE REA 
PAGE FROM ‘‘ PETITS CONTES A MA SGEUR BY HUiGESIPPE MOREAU. 


ON WOOD BY CLEMENT BELLENGER. (EDOUARD PELLETAN, 1896) 


fa WINE! 
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AUGUSTE LEROUX 


LA REINE PEDAUQUE. 397 
pour plus fins que le diamant C> plus préaeux que lor. 


Celui-c, par exemple : 


Lor qu'au lai saison qu'ai jaule 
Au monde Jésu-chri vin 
L’ane C le ben l’échaufin 
De le len sofle dans l’étaule. 
Que d’ane C> de beu je sai, 
Dans ce royaume de Gaule, 
Que dane ©» de ben je sai 
Qui nen arein pas tan fai. 


Le chirurgien, sa femme C> le curé reprirent ensemble. 


Que d’ane C> de beu je sat 
Dans ce royaume de Gaule, 
Que d’ine C de beu je sai 
Qui nen aren pas tan fat. 


Et mon bon maitre reprit d'une voix plus faible : 


meen ee re eer 


oe 


PAGE FROM I.A ROTISSERIE DE LA REINE PEDAUQUE ” BY ANATOLE FRANCE 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 
(EDOUARD PELLETAN) 
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JEANNIOT 


SCENE PREMIERE. 
ALCESTE, PHILINTE. 


ALCESTE. 
La résolution en est prise, vous dis-je. 
PHILINTE. 


Mais, quel que soit ce coup, faut-il qu’il vous oblige...! 


ALCESTE. 
Non : vous avez beau faire et beau me raisonner, 
Rien de ce que je dis ne me peut détourner : 
Trop de perversité regne au siécle ol nous sommes, 
Et je veux me tirer du commerce des hommes. 
fae 


” 


PAGE FROM ‘‘ LE MISANTHROPE ’’ BY MOLIERE. ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY ERNEST FLORIAN. 
(EDOUARD PELLETAN, 1907) 
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DANIEL VIERGE 


4 


SCENE VI 
LE COMTE, FIGARO 


LE COMTE 
Qu’ai-je enten- 
du? Demain 

il épouse 

Rosine en 

secret! 


FIGARO 


Monseigneur, la difficulté de réussir ne fait qu’ajou- 
ter a la nécessité d’entreprendre. 


PAGE FROM “‘ LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE ’’ BY BEAUMARCHAIS. WOOD ENGRAVING. 
(EDOUARD PELLETAN, 1903) 
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: DANIEL VIERGE 


Dernier Abencerage. 59 


s‘ouvrit, et laissa voir tout 4 coup les réduits secrets 
de l'Alhambra. 
Tous les charmes, tous les regrets de la patrie,. 


mélés aux prestiges de l’amour, saisirent le coeur du 


dernier Abencerage. Immobile et muet, il plongeoit 
des regards étonnés dans cette habitation des génies; 
il croyoit étre transporté a l’entrée d’un de ces palais 
dont on lit la description dans les contes arabes. De: 
légéres galeries, des canaux de marbre blanc bordés 


de citronniers et d’orangers en fleur, des fontaines, 


_———————————————————————— Se ___ 


PAGE FROM ‘' LES AVENTURES DU DERNIER ABENCERAGE ’’ BY CHATEAUBRIAND, 
ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY FREDERIC FLORIAN. (EDOUARD PELLETAN, 1897) 
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STEINLEN 


L’AFFAIRE CRAINQUEBILLE 


vendre des poireaux! Est-ce que c’était juste? 
Est-ce qu’il y avait du bon sens 4 faire mourir de 
faim un brave homme parce qu’i] avait eu des diffi- 


cultés avec les flics? S’il ne pouvait plus vendre 
ses légumes, il n’avait plus qu’a crever. 

Comme le vin maltraité, i] tournait a l’aigre. 
Aprés avoir eu « des mots » avec Mme Laure, il 
en avait maintenant avec tout le monde. Pour un 
tien, il disait leur fait aux chalandes, et sans mettre 
de gants, je vous prie de le croire. Si elles 


ce 


PAGE FROM L’AFFAIRE CRAINQUEBILLE ”* BY ANATOLE FRANCE. WOOD ENGRAVING 


(EDOUARD PELLETAN, 1901) 
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PAGE FROM 


Les Terrains Vagues. 


Quand juillet a roussi I’herbe des terrains vagues 
IIs ont l’air de grands lacs de rouille, dont les vagues 
Portent pour immobile écume des gravats. 


C'est la pourtant, 6 gueux de Paris, que tu vas 
Dans ce lugubre champ qui pour fleur a Il’ordure, 
Quand tu veux par hasard prendre un bain de verdure 


‘© A CHANSON DES GUEUX ’’ BY JEAN RICHEPIN. 
(EDOUARD PELLETAN) 


PENCIL DRAWING 


STEINLEN 
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EUGENE CARRIERE 


BOOZ ENDORMI 


UTH songeait et Booz dormait; l’herbe était noire; 
Les grelots des troupeaux palpitaient vaguement ; 
Une immense bonté tombait.du firmament ; 
C'était l'heure tranquille ow les lions vont boire. 


Tout reposait dans Ur et dans. Jérimadeth ; 

Les astres émaillaient le ciel profond et sombre ; 
Le croissant fin et clair parmi ces fleurs de l'ombre 
Brillait a l'occident, et Ruth se demandait, 


18 4x 


‘ ” ce 


“CINQ POKMES DE VICTOR HUGO ’’; “ BOOZ ENDORMI.’’ WOOD ENGRAVING. 
(EDOUARD PELLETAN, 1902) 


PAGE FROM 


A. WILLETTE 


” 


CINQ POBMES DE VICTOR HUGO ”’; ‘‘ 6 SOLDATS DE L’AN Il.’? DRAWING ON WOOD 
ENGRAVED BY DUPLESSIS. (EDOUARD PELLETAN, 1902) 


6é 
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EUGENE GRASSET 


LE PROCURATEUR DE JUDEE. 


bituait 4 une honteuse mollesse. Souffre que 
je te dise que tu as trop sacrifié 4 la Vénus 
des carrefours; et ce dont je te blame sur- 
tout, Lamia, c’est de ne t’étre pas marié selon 
la loi et de n’avoir pas donné des enfants a 
Ja République, comme tout bon citoyen doit 
ee le faire. 

Mais |’exilé de Tibére n’écoutait plus le 
vieux magistrat. Ayant vidé sa coupe de fa- 
lerne, il souriait 4 quelque image invisible. 


‘© 1 PROCURATEUR DE JUDKE’’ BY ANATOLE FRANCE. COLOURED DRAWING ENGRAVED ON WOOD 


BY ERNEST FLORIAN. (EDOUARD PELLETAN, 1902) 
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PAUL FMILE COLIN 
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PAGE 


@eoR LA TERRE ET L'HOMME KGB 


la toile ou le papier, ne sont rien que des images, des 
ombres. L’ceuvre de la vie est une réalité. 


ARDONNONS A la Aciteee et aaban ea qu'il est 

impossible d’imaginer un bonheur plus grand que 

celui que nous possédons en cette vie humaine, 
si douce et si amére, si mavvaise et si bonne, 4 la is 
idéale et réelle, et qui contient toutes choses et concilie 
tous les contrastes. La est notre jardin, quil faut bécher 
avec ele. 


LUS je © songe a la vie humaine, plus je crois qu "il. 
fant lui donner pour témoins et pour juges l’Ironie 
et la Pitié, comme les Egyptiens appelaient sur leurs 
morts la déesse Isis et la déesse Neen, L’Ironie et la 
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FROM LA TERRE ET L HOMME BY ANATOLE FRANCE, FROM THE ORIGINAL 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS. (EDOUARD PELLETAN) 


PAUL EMILE COLIN 


—— Jeme souviens que, 


. ce soir-la, je n’avais 


pas vu mon village 


depuis longtemps; 
je me promenais 
dans ses rues cour- 
tes qui me parais- 
saient autrefois 


embrouillées, et je 


trouvais ses maisons 
si basses qu’elles me faisaient de Ja peine. Brusque- 


ment, japercus, devant une porte, un petit gars, en 
robe, debout pres d’une chaise et pas plus haut qu'elle. 

}) criait : « Encore! Encore! » 

Une vieille femme sortait de Ja maison et 
apportait, au creux d’une écumoire, deux ou trois 
haricots rouges fumants qu’elle Jaissait sur la paille 
de la chaise. Le petit gars prenait ces haricots 
avec ses doigts bosselés, se brilait, soufflait, 
avalait et criait : « Encore! Encore! » 


PAGE FROM “‘ PATRIE’’ BY JULES RENARD. FROM THE ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVING. 
(EDOUARD PELLETAN, 1907) 
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CHARLES JOUAS 
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CARLOS SCHWABE 


SCENE PREMIERE 


UNE FONTAINE DANS LE PARC 


Entrent Pelléas et Mélisande. 


PELLEAS 
Vous ne savez pas oli je vous ai menée? — Je viens souvent 
m’asseoir ici, vers midi, lorsqu’il fait trop chaud dans les jardins. 
On étouffe, aujourd’hui, méme a l’ombre des arbres. 


MELISANDE 
Oh! l'eau est claire... 


PELLEAS 
Elle est fraiche comme I’hiver. C’est une vieille fontaine 
abandonnée. Il parait que c’était une fontaine miraculeuse, 


35 
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PAGE FROM “‘ PELLEAS ET MELISANDE ’” BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK. WATER-COLOUR, 
(HENRI PIAZZA, 1924) 
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CARLEGLE 


‘LE DEJEUNER MAIGRE 
ET SON DESSERT 


ours, Démétrius, achetez a la halle, chez 
Amynthas, trois perches de mez, dix 
sardines, deux douzaines de crevettes (qu’il te 


les choisisse lut-méme!); et reviens vite, dés 


DE L’ANTHOLOGIE GRECQUE. | 191 


PAGE FROM ‘‘ LES PLUS JOLIES ROSES DE L’ANTHOLOGIE GRECQUE.’’ FROM THE ORIGINAL WOOD 
ENGRAVING. (LEON PICHON, 1921) 
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CARLEGLE 


ETTE amie que je veux te montrer sous le linge, 
6 lecteur, ou bien parée des mille ajustements 
qui étaient comme une seconde figure de sa 

beauté, ne fut qu'une fille de joie — et de tristesse. 
En vérité, si tu ne sais entendre que les choses qui sont 
exprimées par le langage, mon amie ne taurait offert 
aucun sens; mais peut-étre leusses-tu jugée stupide. Car, 


PAGE FROM ‘‘ MON AMIE NANE’’ BY P. J. TOULET. FROM THR ORIGINAL COLOUR 
WOOD ENGRAVING. (LEON PICHON, 1924) 


JACQUES BELTRAND 


Et puis Von réve du village lointain, du clocher 


Inia i 
AY 
AWANIY 


perdu dans la vallée, des toits rouges derriére les 


pommiers, du berger jouant un air de cornemuse, de 


23 


‘* Matelassiéres sur la berge.” 


** LES PETITS METIERS.’’ FROM THE ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVING. 


(JACQUES BELTRAND, 1904) 
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MAURICE DENIS 
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COMMENT SAINT FRANCOIS, POUR UNE MAUVAISE 
PENSEE QU’IL EUT CONTRE FRERE BERNARD, COMMANDA 
AUDIT FRERE BERNARD QUE TROIS FOIS LUI MARCHAT 
AVEC LES PIEDS SUR LA GORGE ET SUR LA BOUCHE 


x E tres dévot serviteur du Crucifix, monsieur saint 
AN Francois, par l’apreté de la pénitence et continuel 
pleurer, était devenu presque aveugle, et a peine 
voyait la lumiére. Une fois entre autres il se partit 
du couvent od il était, et alla A un couvent ot était 
frére Bernard, pour parler avec lui des choses divines : et venant 
au couvent, trouva qu’il était dans la forét en oraison, tout élevé 


& 


a eee 


PAGE FROM ‘‘ LES PETITES FLEURS ’’? BY SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


PEN DRAWING ON WOOD 
ENGRAVED BY JACQUES BELTRAND, 


(ROUART ET WATELIN) 
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Dans vos viviers, dans vos étangs 
Carpes, que vous vivez longtemps ! 
Est-ce que la mort vous oublie 


Poissons de la mélancolie. 
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L’infidélité me déplait, 
Et mon esprit juge qu’ elle est 
Le plus noir crime de la terre; 
Lorsque les Dieux firent venir 
Les premiers éclats du tonnerre, 
Ce ne fut que pour la punir. 
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ouRS ’’ BY HONORE DE BALZAC. FROM THE ORIGINAL 
ENGRAVING. (LE LIVRE, 1923) 


IVAN LEBEDEFF 


entreprise. Quelle nuit aurait-on?... Il interrogea le 
ciel et inspecta la rue. 

A six pas de lui, accroupi pres du trottoir sur la 
chaussée, le dos appuyé a une borne, il y avait un 


gars, en blouse et pantalon bleus, en chaussures 
d'écorce, et coiffé d'une casquette roussie. Pres de lui, 
un petit sac et une faux sans manche, entourée de 
foin roulé et soigneusement ficelée. Le garcon était 
large d'épaules, rable, blond, le visage halé et tanné 
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UNE STATUE 


Au carrefour des abattoirs et des casernes, 
Ul apparait, foudroyant et vermeil, 
Le sabre en bel éclair dans le soleil. 


Masque dairain, bicorne dor; 
Et horizon, la-bas, ou le combat se tord, 
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IX 
LE CHATEAU-GAILLARD. 


e jeune marchand drapier, se réveillant, se trouva 
tout .dégrisé de son courage de la veille. Il ne fit 
point difficulte de s’avouer qu’il avait été tres ridicule 
en proposant un duel a l’arquebusier, lui qui ne savait 
manier d’autre arme que Ia demi-aune, dont il s’était 
escrimé souvent, du temps de son apprentissage, 
avec ses compagnons, dans Ie clos des Chartreux. 
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L n’avait plus sa tunique écariate, car 

le sang et le vin sont rouges, et sur ses 
mains il y avait du sang et du vin quand 
on le trouva avec la morte, la pauvre 
femme morte qu'il aimait, et qu'il avait 
tuée dans son lit. 
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MAXIME DETHOMAS 


romaine. Du moins est-il certain que l’on 
s'attache prodigieusement & ce sol fameux : 
il y a deux mille ans que Cicéron se croyait 
exilé sous le ciel de l’Asie, et qu'il écrivait a 
ses amis : Urbem, mu Rufe, cole, in sta luce 
vive. Cet attrait de la belle Ausonie est 
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CHAPITRE TROISIEME 


COMMENT SCARAMOUCHE S’ETAIT JUSQUE LA MECONNU, 
ET DE LA CONCLUSION DE SON HISTOIRE 


usguici, je vous ai gaté, lecteur. Je vous ai 
J mené bride abattue a travers tous les événe- 
ments de mon histoire et, désireux de vous plaire 
jusqu’a me géner moi-méme, je ne vous ai arrété 
dans le récit, en vous disant : « Regardez ceci, 
considérez cela! » qu’aux passages ou votre curio- 
sité devait étre, A coup sir, intéressée. Croyez-vous 
que j'aie pris grand plaisir 4 vous €pargner ainsi 


SCARAMOUCHE ”’ 
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BY COUNT ARTHUR DE GOBINEAU. PEN DRAWING ON WOOD 
ENGRAVED IN COLOUR BY LEON PICHON. (LEON PICHON, 1923) 
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HERMANN PAUL 


FJtem, a maistre Jacques James, 

Qui be tue d'amaeer Bienes, 

Donne fiancer tant de femmes 

Dui'if voufdra; mais d'espouser, riens. 

Pour qui amasee if? Pour fes siens. 
HUH Fe ne plaine fore que ses morceautp ; 


Le qui fut aup tcuypes, je tiens 
Auf doit de droit estre aup pourceaulp. 


Ftem, eera fe Deneschat, 
® Qui une fois papa mes debtes, 


b et 


our ferret oes et canettes, 

Fe fup envoie ces sornettes 

Pour coy desennuyer ; combien, 
Bil veult, face en des afumettes : 


mrt ; De Bien chanter e'ennupe on Bien. 


al Ftem, au Chevatier du Muet 
Fe donne deup Beaulp petis paces,- 
POhileGert et fe gros arquet, - 
Qui tres Bien eervp, comme eases, 
La plus partie de feurs aages, 
Dnt fe prevost des mareschaulp. 
Hefasi oils sont casses de caces, 
After fes faufora tous deschautp. 


Ftem, a Chappefain je Caisse 

®a chappeffe a simple toneure, 
Lfaraiee d'une eeiche messe 

Du if ne fault pas grant fecture. 
Resigné Cup eusse ma cute, 

Mais point ne veult de charge dames; 
De confesser, ce dit, n’a cure, 

Binon chamBerieres et dames. * 
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your ce que 6cet Bien mon entente 
Fehan de Lafais, Honnorable fomme, 
Qui ne me vit dee ane a trente 

Et ne ecet comment je me nomme, 
De tout ce testament, en eomme, 
BZyaucun p a difficutte, 

Deter jusqu’au rez d'une pomme 

Fe Cup en donne facurte. 


De fe Gloser et commenter, 
De fe diffinir et descripre, 
Diminuer ou augmenter, 
De fe canceffer et prescripre 
o De oa main et ne eceut escripre, 
Fnterpreter et donner sens, 
Ir il ll BA con pfaisic, meiffeur ou pice : 
A tout cecp je m’p coneene. 


£t e'aucun, dont n’ap congnoiseance, 
Eestoit affe de mort a vie, 

Fe vueil et Cur donne puissance, 

Affin que fordre soit suypvie, 

Pour estre mieufp parassourie, 

Due ceste aumoene aiffeurs transporte, 
Dane ee f’appfiquer pac envie; 

A con ame je m’en capporte. 


Ftem, j‘ordonne a Dainte Avoye, 
£t non aiffeurs, ma eepufture; 
Et, affin que chascun me voie, 
Mon pas en char, mais en painture, 
Que Con tire mon estature 
Diancre, e'if ne coustoit trop chier. 
De tomBel 7 riens ; fe n’en ap cure, 
Lat if greveroit fe planchier. 
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LA CHASTELAINE DE VERGI 47 


ce mest avis, quant de Cui vient; 

et quant de 6’amot me Govient, 

pot fui morit ne mest pas paine, » 
Atant ee tut fa chastefaine 

fore qu’efe dist en couspitant : 

« Dow amis, a Dieu vous commant q » 
A ceet mot de 6es Braz o’estraint, 

fi cuers Ci faut, Ci vis fi taint: 


La chatelaine se tut, puis soupira : 
« Doux-ami, je vous recommande a Dieu! » 
A ce mot, elle croise ses bras sur sa poitrine ; le 
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Dans le pas, les jambes du cheval ne se lévent qu’a une 
petite hauteur, et les pieds rasent la terre d'assez prés; au 
trot, elles s’élévent davantage, et les pieds sont entiérement 
détachés de terre; dans le galop, les jambes s'élévent encore 
plus haut, et les pieds semblent bondir sur la terre. Le pas, 
pour étre bon, doit étre prompt, léger, doux et stir. Le trot 
doit étre ferme, prompt et également soutenu; il faut que le 
derriére chasse bien le devant : le cheval, dans cette allure, 
doit porter la téte haute et avoir les reins droits; car si les 
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VENUS ET ADONIS 44 
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longs cheveux flottants, sans laisser de trace... 
L’amour est un esprit tout de feu qui ne tend 
point vers la terre, mais vers le ciel. 

« Vois ce lit de primevéres ot je repose : ces 
fréles fleurs me soutiennent comme des arbres 
robustes; deux faibles colombes me conduisent 
dans les airs, de l’aurore a la nuit, au gré de 
mon désir : amour peut-il étre si léger, doux 
enfant, et te paraitre un si pesant fardeau ? 
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PICART LE DOUX 


L'ILLUSTRE MAGICIEN 


partir aujourd’hui mémeet de te quitter pour jamais! 

— Pour jamais ? Me quitter ? Partir ? Je ne veux 
pas! = 

— Ni moi non plus, je ne veux pas! Mais c’est 
mon kismét, et il n’y a rien 4 objecter. Le derviche 
m’a ouvert les yeux. J’ai senti a quoi le ciel 
m/’appelle. Il faut que j’aille. 

— Ot ?... Mon Dieu! Dieu miséricordieux, je 
vais devenir folle! 

Et la pauvre Amynéh se tordit les bras, et deux 
torrents de larmes jaillirent de ses yeux. Puis elle 
saisit le bras de Kassem et lui cria : 
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PAUL VERA 


Telle, toujours plus tourmentée, 
Deéraisonne, rale et rugit, 

La prophetesse fomentée 

Par les soufHles de lor rougi. 
Mais enfin le Ciel se déclare! 
L’oreille du pontife hilare 
S’aventure dans le futur : 

Une attente sainte la penche, 
Car une voix nouvelle et blanche 


Echappe de ce corps impur : 
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RAPHAEL DROUART 


CXXXVI 


FEMMES DAMNEES 


Comme un bétail pensif sur le sable couchées, 

Elles tournent leurs yeux vers l’horizon des mers, 

Et leurs pieds se cherchant et leurs mains rapprochées 
Ont de douces langueurs et des frissons amers. 
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nuit est nourrie de ma respiration, et, de 
la-bas, au loin, le sommeil me regarde 
veiller, 
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eH st J estois en ce beau sein ravie 
{ PS — De celui la pour lequel yots mourant : 


Loa St avec lui pivre le demeurant 
De mes cours jours ne mempeschott envie : 
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AU TEMPS 
DES COCHES 


Asst loin que Clorinde et le Beau-Ténébreux 

Vous étes exilés de ce siécle fiévreux, 

O coches d’autrefois, aimables diligences, 

Vous lémerveillement, dans les temps plus heureux, 
Des prudents voyageurs.aux sages exigences. 

Foin des express! Je veux goiter, dés ce printemps, 
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JEAN PERRIER 


Le lendemain, j’étais a Niévres. J’y arrivai dans la 


soirée, un peu avant la nuit. C’était en novembre. Je 
me fis descendre 4 quelque distance de la grille, en 
plein bois. Je traversai la cour d’entrée sans étre apercu. 
A lextrémité des communs, 4 droite, un feu brillait 
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HENRY CHAPRONT 
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moindres camées! Les Grecs ont plus de grace, je ne sais 
quelle sérénité heureuse qui pourrait bien étre le caractére 
de la divinité; mais les intailles romaines ont je ne sais 
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quelle ardeur intense. II y avait 1a dans le chaton d’une 
bague une téte adolescente caquronnée de laurier, quelque 
jeune César ou quelque impératrice, Caligula, Othon, Mes- 
saline ou Poppée, mais d’une expression exténuée et jouis- 
seuse a la fois déchirante et si lasse que je vais en réver 
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CLEMENT SERVEAU 


(SAREE 
) ES voyageurs passcrent la 
nuit dans cette auberge 
perdue. 

Le lendemain, un peu 
apres la neuviéme heure, 
ils arrivéerent enfn a Théveste. Adéo- 
dat était’ st accablé par Ia fatigue du 


t A A . 
voyage, qu il ne préta aucune attention 
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jouznaliste exzant comme mon zédac- 
teuz en chef. Mais des dzapezies bien 
jetées, des étoffes adzoitement chif- 
fonnéeds, quelques faiences peintes, 
des feuillages, des fleuxs donnaient a 
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J. B. VETTINER 


Ce jour-la, les deux fils de Jupiter venaient d’enlever les 
deux filles de Leucippe et se hataient de les emporter ; mais leurs 
fiancés, — les deux fils d’'Apharéus, — Lyncéus et le redoutable 
Idas, s’élancérent, en hate, a leur poursuite. 

Arrivés, justement, au tombeau d’Apharéus, tous les quatre, 
malgré le poids de leurs armes et de leurs boucliers convexes, 
bondirent hors de leur char. Alors, d'une voix claironnante dont 
retentissait tout son casque, Lyncéus prit la parole. 

— Fous que vous étes, brailla-t-il, pourquoi allez-vous risquer 
d'attraper une pharamineuse tatouille? Dans quel but tirer ainsi le 
sabre du fourreau! Est-ce d’un gentilhomme que de souffler la 
fiancée d'un ami? Leucippe n’a-t-il pas, depuis longtemps, décidé 
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LEUWEN ’’ BY STENDHAL. FROM THE ORIGINAL 


TO ‘* LUCIEN 


ILLUSTRATION 


WOOD ENGRAVING. (LE LIVRE, 1923) 
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ALFRED LATOUR 
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l'imagination trouve des airs de Bastille, sorte de 
Fénestrelle ou de Pignerolle sentimental. Elle était 
‘bien faite pour les orageuses amours, les rancceurs, 
les reprises de tendresse, les mépris et les violences 
de la dame de la Fronde, petite-fille de Henri IV, 
accablée de ses cinquante ans et de son sang royal, 
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LA: PUDICITE. 


ORSQUE, sous un seul joug, en un seul moment, la, 
jus vu des dieux arrogance domptée, — 


et des hommes qui sont pour le monde des dieux, — 
je pris, de leur état méchant, exemple, 

en faisant du malheur des autres mon proft, 

pour consoler mes infortunes et mes peines. 
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ALFRED LATOUR 


EUREKA 


EST avec une humilité non affectée, — 


cest méme avec un sentiment d’effroi, 
— que jécris la phrase d'ouverture de 
cet ouvrage; car de tous les sujets imaginables, 
celui que joffre au lecteur est le plus solennel, 
le plus vaste, le plus difficile, le plus auguste. 
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ACHILLE OUVRE 


IEN n’est plus mélancolique que la destinée d’une créature qui 
s'imagine aimer et se convainc, quand eile s’interroge avec fran- 
chise, qu’elle reste seule. Tel est mon cas aujourd’hui ; je suis 
seule, glorieusement et désespérément seule ; j’espére bien étre 
plus heureuse demain. : 

Amis, faisons la vie innombrable. Nuancons-la, comme ces aquarellistes 
japonais qui enlévent une merveilleuse pochade, la plongent sans pitié 
dans l’eau, délaient presque complétement les couleurs et recommencent, 
jusqu’a ce qu’ils aient obtenu ces admirables noirs, ces gris veloutés et ces 
jaunes en fanfare qui sont autant de gloires définitives. Peut-étre, un jour, 
ma vie trouvera-t-elle sa couleur. 

Pour le moment, c’est gris, pas ce gris velouté japonais qui est une 
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PORTRAIT OF JEAN MOREAS. FROM THE ORIGINAL 
COLOUR WOOD ENGRAVING. 


PIERRE GUSMAN 


Par la prairie en mon domaine, 


ne yeux, sous les murs du manorr, 


Chanter en pélerin du soir 
La gloire des saisons normandes. 


Les fils de la Vierge suspendent 


Leurs réseaux gréles aux buissons. 
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«qu’est-ce que l’on peut penser 4 lage de douze ans 
«qui mérite qu’on lapprouve? j’aimais les lettres & 
«je.m’y plaisais, voila tout. » 

Protégé de Richelieu & chéri de la reine-mére, 
Rancé entrait dans la vie sous les auspices les plus 
heureux. Marie de Mé- 
dicis avait pour lui une 
tendresse d’aieule, elle le 
tenait sur ses genoux, 
le portait, le baisait; elle 
dit un jour au pere de 
Rancé : «Pourquoi ne 
«m’avez-vous pas encore 
«amené mon fils? je ne 
« prétends pas étre si long- 
«temps sans le voir!» On 
aurait pris ces caresses pour le comble de la fortune; 
mais elles venaient de ta veuve de Henri-IV & de la 
mére de la femme de Charles I*. I] ne manquait rien 
4 l’opulence de l’écolier : pourvu d’un canonicat de 
Notre-Dame de Paris, & abbé de la Trappe, il jouis- 
sait du prieuré de Boulogne prés de Chambord, de 
labbaye de Notre-Dame-du-Val, de Saint-Sympho- 
tien de Beauvais; il était prieur de Saint-Clémentin 
en Poitou, archidiacre d’Outre-Mayenne dans |’€glise 
d’Angers & chanoine de Tours, faveurs obtenues de 
Richelieu par le crédit dAnacréon, 

Vers cette époque le jeune Bouthillier aurait eu 
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ILLUSTRATION TO ‘‘ BOUVARD ET PECUCHET ’’ BY GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 


(LIBRAIRIE DE FRANCE) 


PENCIL DRAWING. 
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BERNARD NAUDIN 


Peeve 
DE RAVE AU. 


SATY RE. 


Vertumuis, quetquet sant, watus iniquss. 
(Horaz., lib. II, satyr. vu.) 


uit fasse beau, 
qu’il fasse laid; 
aS c’est mon_habi- 

Uy, tude daller sur 
les cing heures du 

( soir me promener 
Art au Palais Royal. 

rade. (est moi qu’on 
Voit, toujours seul, révant sur le banc d’Ar- 
genson. Je m’entretiens avec moi meme de 
politique, d’amour, de gout ou de philo- 
sophie. J’abandonne mon esprit a tout son 
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LE NEVEU DE RAMEAU ’’ BY DIDEROT. DRAWING ENGRAVED 
ON WOOD. (HELLEU ET SERGENT) 
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GEORGE BARBIER 


(JULES MEYNIAL) 


a) 
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PERSONNAGES DE COMEDIE. 
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A. E. MARTY 


APOLLON ET DAPHNE 


ASSANT, écoute bruire le chant pensif de ce laurier. 
Il est grave comme la gloire. Le fils de Latone, 
l’aimant, chanta pour lui sa chanson la plus déchirante ! 


Sais-tu, 6 étranger, pour qui chantait le Dieu? Main- 
tenant Daphné, pareille aux Graces.aux blancs genoux, 
pour t’avoir été rebelle, git 4jamais sous ]’écorce inerte. 
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PIERRE BRISSAUD 


PAGE FROM ‘‘ EUGENIE GRANDET ’”’ BY HONOR DE BALZAC. 
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EUGENIE GRANDET 


de tout son pouvoir la vente des biens des émigrés ; commercia- 
lement, il fournit aux armées républicaines un ou deux milliers 
de pieces de vin blanc, et se fit payer en superbes prairies 
dépendant d’une communauté de femmes que l’on avait réservée 


pour un dernier lot. Sous le Consulat, le bonhomme Grandet 
devint maire, administra sagement, vendangea mieux encore; 
sous l’Empire, il fut monsieur Grandet. Napoléon n'aimait pas 
les républicains : il remplaga monsieur Grandet, qui passait 
pour avoir porté le bonnet rouge, par un grand propriétaire, un 
homme 4 particule, un futur baron de I’Empire. Monsieur 
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‘J’ ai perdu mon chien. Mon ami Pax le remplace. II me suit 
et semble m’aimer bien. Il m’appelle « égoiste » et rit d'un bon rire . 
Parfois, il rectifie et ajoute « Georges, vous étes un indifférent ». Il sait... 
Sans doute nous nous quitterons demain et nous aurons tres peu de peine 
l'un et l'autre. Nos deux cceurs sont joints d'un fil d’or si mince! Et 
puis nous sommes emportés dans la tourmente. || faut se soumettre aux 
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MON AMI PAX ’’ BY RENE KERDYK. FROM A DRAWING. 
(FRANCOIS BERNOUARD, 1920) 
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“de notre petite princesse dont les noces seront célébrées 
* demain. > 

Quand vint le 
soir la_ princesse 4 
quitta ses dames \ 


dhonneur et alla 
se promener seule , 
sur la terrasse du 


chateau royal Des 
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LA BELLE HISTOIRE QUE VOILA.’? PEN DRAWING. 
(BERGER-LEVRAULT, 1920) 
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EDDY LE GRAND 


18 


La dame en bigoudis vient d’ouvrir la croi- 
sée et le mouron aux doigts parle 4 son fifi d’or. De tout 


RU RAAnaeteeneeacienicenienn. 


au monde, hélas! elle est désabysée, mais pas des bigoudis 


ni de son fifi d’or. 
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ILLUSTRATION TO ‘S D’UNG PAOUVRE QUI AVOYT NOM LE VIEULX-PAR-CHEMINS ”’ 


BY HONORE DE BALZAC. COLOURED DRAWING. (RENE KIEFFER, 1917) 


Proportions Modernes 
‘Meubles et objets” 


A dessein, nous partons des programmes les plus humbles, pour 


arriver aux plus aristocratiques. Nous montrons une maison ouvriére,, 


une boutique, une école dans un village, avant de montrer une villa 
ou un club mondain. On nous objectera, et nous le savons bien, 
qu’autrefois les formes a l’usage des gens du commun se..déduisaient 
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G. LE MEILLEUR 


-~  convainquent de respecter tous ceux 
} 


qui présidérent au développement des 
diverses nationalités, je ne trouve 
qu'un froid plaisir au musée-muni- 
cipal Correr & dans San Giovanni 
e Paolo, ot Ton voit les effigies & 
les ossements des chefs vénitiens. 


‘Ceux-ci réunissent a l’ordinaire trois 
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De la Hort de Hlonsieur de Chiffay 


Dun coup d’esfoc, Chiffay noble homme, ef fort 
Can dig ef sepf, sous malbenreug effort 
Tomba occis au Mois qu'on seme l’orge, 
Par Pomperan : qui de Boucchal, et Corge 
Put fort blessé, quoy qu'il resistast fort. 

Chiffay beau, jeune, en credit ef support- 
Feit son Ddevoir au combat, et abord: 
Mais par hazard fut frappé en la gorge 

D'un coup d’esfoc. 
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ILLUSTRATION TO ‘‘ LES FETES GALANTES BY PAUL VERLAINE. FROM THE 


ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH. (HELLEU ET SERGENT) 
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CHARLES GUERIN 


Ur le balcon de bois, parmi la glycine 


défaite et les fleurs aplaties d'une sauge 


rouge, emportees par la bourrasque de cette 
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LE VOYAGE EGOISTE ’’ BY MME. COLETTE. FROM ORIGINAL COLOUR 
LITHOGRAPH. (HFLLEU ET SERGENT, 1928) 
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ILLUSTRATION TO 


PIERRE LAPRADE 


BY GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
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““ MADAME BOVARY 


ILLUSTRATION TO 


(LIBRAIRIE DE FRANCE) 


PEN DRAWING. 
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LE VG@U DE L’&TRE ’? BY VILLIERS DE LISLE ADAM. 
FROM THE ORIGINAL ETCHING. (LA CONNAISSANCE, 1920) 


FRONTISPIECE TO 
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ILLUSTRATION TO ‘‘ HISTOIRE DE LA REINE DE SABA ’’ BY DR, J. C. MARDRUS. POCHOIR 
COLOURED PHOTOTYPE. (SOCIiTE LITTERAIRE DE FRANCE) 
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ILLUSTRATION TO ‘‘ BOUCLIER DU ZODIAQUE ’’ BY ANDRE SUARES 
WOOD ENGRAVING. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL COLOUR 
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J. F. LABOUREUR 


LE BUVEUR. 


Verse, Corinne, verse encore; 
Le nectar coule de ta main; 

La soif qui brile dans mon sein 
Nait de l’amour qui me dévore. 
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ILLUSTRATION TO ‘‘ VERLAINE ’’ BY PAUL CLAUDEL. 
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LE LIVRE DE LA JUNGLE ’’ BY 
ON WOOD BY F. L. SCHMIEDT. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING. 


COLOURED DESIGN ENGRAVED 
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ANDRE DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC 


L’EDUCATION SENTIMENTALE 483 


caution; et il parlait de s’embarquer au ‘Havre, Jui et toute sa 
smalah. » 

— «Comment! Avec sa femme? » 

— «Sans doute ! Il est trop bon pére de famille pour vivre fout 
seul. » 

— «Et vous en étes sir?... » 
— «Parbleu! Ou voulez-vous, qu’il ait trouvé douze mille 
francs ? » : 

Frédéric fit deux ou trois tours dans la chambre. II haletait, 
se mordait les lévres, puis saisit son chapeau. 

— «Ou vas-tu donc?» dit Rosanette. 

Il ne répondit pas, et disparut. 
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MARIE LAURENCIN 


ILLUSTRATION TO “‘ LA TENTATIVE AMOURBUSE ”’? BY ANDRE GIDE. DRAWING. ENGRAVED ON 


WOOD IN COLOUR BY JULES GERMAIN AND L. PETITBARAT. (LA NOUVELLE REVUE FRANGAISE) 
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